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DO YOU WANT A BOOK 


It is our conviction that the books belonging to the state are as much the 
property of the farmers living on the far north peninsula of Bayfield as they 
are the property of the frequenter of a state library. We believe too that it 
is the chief function of the Wisconsin library commission to see that good 
publicly owned books are accessible to every individual in the state. This 
principle has led the commission to urge the local libraries to reach all classes 
of readers in their vicinities. It has caused the commission to emphasize 
strongly the traveling library work. And now that books have been admitted 
to the parcel post the commission feels that those who have heretofore been 
unable to secure books from public or traveling libraries ought to be placed in 
contact with the library resources of the state. We believe we are accom- 
plishing this. Announcement is made in this issue of a simple procedure by 
which any resident of the state can borrow any ordinary book upon the pay- 
ment of postage. It remains to be seen whether the book hungry in the state 
are willing to take the trouble of writing a letter to the commission and paying 
the postage upon a book of their own selection. 
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Appren- As an effective working 
tices combination we would 


rather have a poor library and a good 
library staff than a good library and a 
poor library staff. This principle is 
not always sufficiently emphasized. 
Sometimes libraries which put great 
emphasis upon the selection of books 
pay relatively little attention to the 
training and employment of appren- 
tices and minor assistants. Believ- 
ing that the proper training of ap- 
prentices is a matter of vital im- 
portance in rendering libraries ef- 
fective, the faculty of the Wiscon- 
sin Library School have undertaken 
to write a series of articles deal- 
ing with the problem of the train- 
ing of apprentices. The first article 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
We publish also a helpful paper upon 
a related subject, ‘‘ Assistants for a 
small library’? by Mrs. Jessie W. 
Luther, librarian of the Antigo Public 
Library. 


The efficiency of a pub- 
lic library is evidenced 
largely by the promptness 
and the character of its response to 
the intelligent demands of the reading 
public. Every person in the state is 
more or less interested in the Euro- 
pean war, or as someone called it the 
“World war’’. In this issue instead 
of the usual list of new books recom- 
mended for purchase will be found a 
reading list upon various subjects con- 
nected with the present war. It 
should be noted, however, that the 
list, while a carefully selected one, is 
not as an entirety intended as a buy- 
ing list for small libraries. On the 


War 
reading 
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other hand many of the titles will be 
found already in the larger libraries. 


Library in- The Insurance Commis- 
a sioner elsewhere makes 
fund definite statement of the 
opportunities which exist under re- 
cent laws of insuring library prop- 
erty in the state fund. Library 
boards will be interested in mak- 
ing an investigation of the matter. 
It is a rather surprising fact that 
although this provision has been 
upon the statute books for many 
months, only one public library, 
that at Jefferson, has taken advan- 
tage of its opportunities. 


“‘The privilege of ob- 
taining an education is not 
repaid by merely doing 
well for ourselves, but also by adjust- 
ing our own lives to those of our fel- 
low-beings, by getting in line with 
those enlisted to serve faithfully in 


the cause of human welfare.’’ 

From an address of Adam Strohm, librarian 
of the Detroit public library before the Michi- 
gan Teachers’ Association. 


Paying for 
an educa- 
tion 


That all of our librar- 
ians may understand the 
opportunities for inter-li- 
brary loans which the Library of Con- 
gress offers we are printing elsewhere 
in this issue a memorandum issued 
sometime ago by Herbert Putnam, li- 
brarian of Congress. We commend a 
careful perusal of it to our librarians 
to the end that they may not only re- 
alize the privileges connected with 
this system but that they may con- 
form most strictly to the procedure 
suggested when these privileges are 
embraced, 


Inter- 
library 
loans 
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MISS STEARNS RESIGNS 


Miss Lutie E. Stearns who helped 
organize the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission, who was one of its first mem- 
bers and workers, who has probably 
delivered more library talks than any 
three other librarians in the profes- 
sion, who for years has gone up and 
down the state and the nation preach- 
ing effectively the gospel of books for 
everybody, who knows every library 
and every librarian in the state, as 
well as the library needs of every 
community and who, best of all, was 
a friend to all of us, has resigned. She 
gives up her position as chief of the 
traveling library department of the 
Wisconsin Commission in order to be 
able to respond to the calls to the gen- 
eral lecture platform which of late 


have become most insistent. We know 
her mind and tastes well enough to is- 
sue definite assurances that libraries 
and books will still be prominent in 
her thought and speech. We know her 
capabilities well enough to be sure 
that the change will better her finan- 


_ cially. But still we of the profession 


regret her separation from the activ- 
ities of the library, while we of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission hard- 
ly see how the Commission can con- 
tinue to be the same Commission 
without her presence. We will not 
wish her success in her new work— 
for her new work is even now suc- 
cessful and she is away on a lectur- 
ing trip. 


INCIDENTAL TRIBUTE TO LIBRARIES IN POPULAR BOOKS 


By Mary EMOGENE HiAZELTINE AND MARION HUMBLE 


‘*Madam, a circulating library in a 
town is an ever-green tree of diaboli- 
cal knowledge !—It blossoms through 
the year !—And depend upon it, Mrs. 
Malaprop, that they who are so fond of 
handling the leaves, will long for the 
fruit at last.’’ From Sir Anthony’s 
words to the frequent mention of the 
library in recent books is a far ery, 
but modern authors invariably give 
more of praise to the ‘circulating li- 
brary’’ than did Sheridan in The 
Rivals. 

Several of the vestrymen of St. 
John’s parish in Churchill’s Inside 


the Cup, doubtless would have agreed 
with Sir Anthony had they realized 
how much of Mr. Hodder’s transfor- 
mation and broadening views of reli- 
gion were due to the reading of the 
works of Josiah Royce, William 
James, Professor Perry and others, 
found in the library endowed by El- 
don Parr himself. Mr. Engel, the li- 
brarian, had told Mr. Hodder that 
‘‘elergymen are apt to forget this is a 
reading age—that a great many peo- 
ple who used to get what instruction 
they had from churches, for instance, 
now get it from books’’. ‘‘Ah, my 
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friend,’’ said the librarian, ‘‘if you 
could only see, as I do, the yearning 
for a satisfying religion which exists 
in this big city! It is like a vacuum, 
and those books (on religion, or reli- 
gious philosophy) are rushing to sup- 
ply it. This library is my church, 
and men and women of all creeds 
come here by the thousands.’’ The 
rector of St. John’s became one of his 
parishioners and left the library with 
an armful of books that were ‘‘ Build- 
ers of the True.’’ 

The library in Walter Longman’s 
room in Edward’s Comrade Yetta 
proved a source of instruction and in- 
spiration to the Russian girl whose 
play-hours in childhood had been 
spent largely in her father’s second- 
hand bookstore, more a reading room 
than a store. Though Yetta followed 
the course of reading mapped out by 
her friends, and made notes on all the 
books, as Walter suggested, she did 
not forget his words, ‘‘ Don’t ever let 
books come between you and your in- 
timacy with life. One pulse beat of a 
live heart is worth all the printed 
words in a thousand books.’’ 

It is Mrs. Burnett’s delightful T. 
Tembarom who says to the duke, 
‘*T’ve been reading some of the ’steen 
thousand books in the library. I 
started it about a month ago. And 
somehow they’ve got me_ going. 
* * * I’ve been reading them ever 
since. I tell you, for a fellow that 
knows nothing it’s an easy way of 
finding out a lot of things. You find 
out what different kinds of people 
there are, and what different kinds of 
ways. If you’ve lived in one place, 
and been up against nothing but earn- 
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ing your living, you think that’s all 
there is of it—that it’s the whole 
thing. But it isn’t. * * * I’ve 
begun to get on to what all this means 
to you people. * * * That fellow 
called Thackeray—I can’t read his 
things right straight through—but 
he’s an eye-opener.”’ 

Had the newsboy hero found the 
public library and read even its novels 
before he went to England, would it 
then have been so strange a land to 
Temple Barholm? 

Mr. Lee in Crowds deprecates Car- 
negie’s ‘‘big, stiff, clumsy libraries 
trailing their huge, senseless, brick- 
and-mortar bodies, their white pillars 
and things, about the country, unman- 
ned, inert, eyeless, all those great gates 
and forts of knowledge, Coliseums of 
paper, and with the mechanical peo- 
ple behind the counters, the policemen 
of the books all standing about pro- 
tecting them’’, and pleads for the dis- 
covery by ‘‘expert geniuses in boys’’, 
of boys with inventive and creative 
temperaments to use the libraries. 
‘‘Have you never thought’’, he says, 
‘‘what it would mean if Mr. Carnegie 
would spend his money on search par- 
ties for people among the books, or 
what would it mean if the entire li- 
brary, if all the books in it, became, as 
it were, wired throughout with live, 
splendid, delighted men and women, 
to make connections, to establish the 
current between the people and the 
books * * * ?% The ‘‘cross-fer- 
tilizing boys and books’’ for which he 
cries is needed, and it is taking place 
in many libraries, even Carnegie li- 
braries. 

The boy John Barleycorn in Jack 
London’s book of that name, found on 
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the shelves of the Oakland Free Li- 
brary ‘‘all the great world beyond the 
sky-line.’’ He read everything—the 
unexpurgated works of Smollett, after 
being impressed with the title in the 
catalogue ‘‘The Adventures of Pere- 
grine Pickle’’, but chiefly ‘‘history 
and adventure and all the old travels 
and adventures.’’ In later years 
when he joined the oyster-pirates, 
Captain Nelson found in him ‘‘an ap- 
preciative listener, who by virtue of 
book-reading, knew much about the 
sea-life he had lived.’’ And in the 
midst of the drinking and vagrancy of 
life on San Francisco Bay he would 
often exchange his library books, 
‘‘buy a quarter’s worth of all sorts of 
candy that chewed and lasted, sneak 
aboard the Razzle Dazzle, lock himself 
in the cabin, go to bed, and lie there 
long hours of bliss, reading and chew- 
ing eandy.’’ 

And the boy in London’s Valley of 
the Moon—surely the same boy ?— 
read aloud to Saxon on their fishing 
trip in San Francisco bay, from 
‘‘Afloat in the Forest’’, an Oakland 
Wree Library book, and said, ‘‘The 
world’s full of places like that. Oak- 
land’s just a place to start from, I 
guess.’’ When Saxon admitted never 
having read Captain Mayne Reid or 
Captain Marryat or Ballantyne, he 
eried derisively, ‘‘And you an Anglo- 
Saxon! Why there’s stacks of ’em in 
the Free Library. I have two cards, 
my mother’s and mine, an’ I draw 
’em out all the time, after school, be- 
fore I have to carry my papers. I 
stick the books inside my shirt in 
front, under the suspenders. That 
holds ’em.’’ Some ‘‘expert genius in 
boys’’ had established connections be- 
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tween the library and that boy, or per- 
haps his own love of adventure had 
taken him to the library and the ever- 
widening horizon that the books cre- 
ated for him. 

A serap of paper with some verses 
scribbled on it, haunting verses, ‘‘such 
comforting words, and the world of 
books might be full of them!’’ drew 
the boy Dermond Flynn in McGill’s 
Children of the Dead End, to raven- 
ous reading. He secured a ticket for 
the Carnegie Library in Glasgow, 
and also bought second-hand books, 
and read in all his spare moments. 

And yet another boy, Larry Me- 
Cleary, in Effie Ravenscroft’s story 
Larry goes to the Ant in St. Nicholas, 
December, 1913, found his inspiration 
for newspaper work in the Congres- 
sional Library ‘‘ which holds the great- 
est newspaper collection in the 
world”. Working on his first story 
for the Morning Tribune, he again 
turns to the public library, where by 
industrious searching, he finds the 
name and incident which are the key 
opening to him his later success. 

In building his ‘‘little city of 
hope’’, a paper model of his father’s 
college town, Newton Overholt in F. 
M. Crawford’s Christmas story The 
Tittle City of Hope, ingeniously in- 
cluded the landmarks of ‘‘the College, 
and our house on the street on the 
other side of the Common * * * 
the Roman Catholic chapel, and the 
Public Library on Main Street’’. 
Though the lad was not fond of 
school books, and ‘‘didn’t believe a 
word of encient history’’, the public 
library was a necessary part of the 
‘‘little city’’ that cheered him and his 
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father through many worried weeks 
before that eventful Christmas Day. 

Carolyn Wells has recently written 
a clever detective story, Anybody but 
Anne, centered around the deed of 
gift by wealthy David Van Wyck of 
nearly a million dollars for a public 
library for the tiny village of Crescent 
Falls, the subsequent disappearance 
of the deed and some valuable pearls, 
and the murder of the millionaire. 
The cold-hearted regret of the village 
library committee at the disappear- 
ance of the deed, and the lack of in- 
terest in the tragedy, is not neces- 
sarily typical of Library Boards, 
however. 

Two other stories entirely about 
public libraries are Daskam’s Little 
Brother of the Books in her Whom the 
Gods Destroyed and Harrison’s Mr. 
Zirkle and Ruthless Rose Amy in Mc- 
Clure’s, January, 1912. Little lame 
Jimmy, ‘‘the little brother of the 
books’’, devoted to the old much-worn 
copy of Bulfinch’s Age of Fable, 
which he lovingly re-read and 
dreamed over in a corner of the li- 
brary stacks, was necessary to every- 
one who came to the village library. 
The new librarian, with her business- 
like methods and efficiency, did not 
know the people and the books as 
Jimmy did. He satisfied the two old 
ladies, one who liked travel, the other 
who couldn’t read books with sad 
endings, with Griffith Gaunt, but de- 
nied them The - Cloister and the 
Hearth. With more effect than any 
modern librarian ever guarded ques- 
tionable fiction, he refused Poe’s 
works to a mischevious boy who read 
them aloud to scare his little sister. 
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His beloved Age of Fable, loaned to a 
boy who was ill, was secured after 
many lonely weeks, but from it 
Jimmy contracted scarlet fever and 
never went to the library again. 
The Children’s Room memorial to 
him could not take his place. 

Rose Amy’s assertions when she 
undertook the position of librarian of 
the Zirkle Free Library of Wattles- 
burg were bravely carried out through 
many discouraging encounters with 
the son of the endower: ‘‘I shall en- 
deavor to prove myself an expert li- 
brarian, a courteous lady, a devoted 
book-lover, an efficient attendant, a 
discriminating purchaser of new vol- 
umes, and a wise counselor for the 
young.’’ At the end of her amusing 
but discomforting trials, she found 
her position assured instead of re- 
moved, as had been the fate of num- 
erous predecessors, her salary raised, 
and heard Mr. Zirkle himself say to 
her in his halting words, ‘‘You are 
no politician. You st-stand on your 
own feet. You won’t truckle. Be- 
sides you’re a first-rate librarian.’’ 

Children’s books have not lacked 
stories of librarians. Chief among 
them are the Wide Awake Girls in 
Winsted, by Katherine Ellis, and 
Elizabeth Gould’s Felicia Visits, in 
both of which the boys and girls en- 
thusiastically found libraries for their 
villages. Their methods of securing 
interest in the libraries, of raising 
money, of organizing the library work, 
are most interesting. 

In Eaton’s Boy Scouts in Dismal 
Swamp, the boys read Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe’s Dred to learn about the 
swamp before they started on their 
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trip. ‘‘The library don’t close till 
six,’’? said Peanut. ‘‘If you’re going 
to the library, you ought to say 
‘doesn’t’, laughed the scout master. 
But chief of all tributes to the pub- 
lie library, is Mary Antin’s in The 
Promised Land, when she describes 
the emotions she felt when she went to 
the Boston Public Library. Her life 
had been ‘‘cross-fertilized’’ with 
books, and she realized this when she 
wrote ‘‘It was my habit to go slowly 
up the low, broad steps to the palace 
entrance pleasing my eyes with the 
majestic lines of the building, and lin- 
gering to read again the carved in- 
scription: Public Library—Built by 
the People—Free to All. Did I not 
say it was my palace? Mine, because 
I was a citizen; mine, though I was 
born an alien ; mine, though I lived on 
Dover Street. My palace—mine!’’ 


Books and articles cited in the text 


Adult books 


Antin, Mary. The promised land. 1913 
Houghton $1.75 

Burnett, F. H. TT. Tembarom. 
Century $1.40 


1913 
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Crawford, F. M. Little city of Hope. 
1907 Macmillan $1.25 

Daskam, J. D. Little brother of the 
books (in her Whom the gods de- 
stroyed. 1902 Scribner $1.50) 

Edwards, Albert. Comrade Yetta. 1913 
Macmillan $1.35 

Lee, G. S. Crowds. 
$1.35 

London, Jack. John Barleycorn. 1913 
Century $1.30 

Valley of the moon. 
millan $1.35 

MacGill, Patrick. Children of the 
Dead End. 1914 Dutton $1.35 

Sheridan, R. B. The Rivals. (River- 
side literature series) Houghton 25c. 

Wells, Carolyn. Anybody but Anne. 
1914 Lippincott $1.25 


1913 Doubleday 


1913 Mac- 





Children’s books 


Eaton, W. P. Boy scouts in the Dis- 
mal Swamp. 1913 Wilde $1 
Ellis, K. R. ‘Wide Awake girls in Win- 


sted. 1908 Little $1.50 
Gould, E. L. Felicia visits. 1910 
Penn $1 


Magazine articles 


Mr. Zirkle and Ruth- 
McClure’s 38:242— 


Harrison, H. S. 
less Rose Amy. 
54 (Jan. 1912) 


Ravenscroft, Effie. Larry goes to the 





Churchill, Winston. Inside of the cup. ant. St. Nicholas 41:110-22 (Dec. 
1913 Macmillan $1.50 1913) 
LIBRARY INSURANCE IN THE STATE FUND 


Library boards can make a saving 
of from 20% to 40% in their insur- 
ance premiums by taking their fire 
and tornado insurance with the 
State Insurance Fund. The law 
fixes the rate at 60% of the aver- 
age rates charged by responsible 
fire insurance companies. This is 


for one year insurance. The sav- 
ing on one year insurance is thus 
$40 for each $100 of premium. 
The law further provides that in- 
surance for a five year term may be 
written for four annual premiums. 
This would be four times the 60% 
annual rate, or 240% of the com- 
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panies’ annual rate. The compan- 
ies’ rate for a five year term is 
300% of their annual rate. The 
saving on five year insurance is 
thus $60 for each $300 of premium, 
or 20%. In other words, the state 
charges $60 for a one year insur- 
ance for which the companies 
charge $100, and $240 for a five 
year insurance for which the com- 
panies charge $300. The insurance 
for either fire or tornado can be in 
such amount as the library board 
orders. If the amount is not spe- 
ecified, the insurance covers to 90% 
of the value, both against fire and 
tornado. 

Exactly the same reductions are 
made in all the rates for co-insur- 
ance and all other allowances as 
are made by the regular companies, 
so that the actual saving in each 
case must be either 20% of 40%, 
according to whether the insurance 
is taken for five years or for one 
year. 

The insurance begins in all cases 
‘on July 1st following the adoption 
of the resolution. The policies then 
in force may be cancelled by the 
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board or may be allowed to remain 
in force until they expire. In the 
latter case, the board is charged 
only the difference between the pol- 
icies in force and the amount of in- 
surance they vote to carry. 

The commissioner of insurance 
has prepared a form of resolution 
to be adopted by a library board 
deciding to come under the Fund. 
A copy of this form of resolution 
and any other information desired 


will be furnished by the Commis- 


sioner of Insurance, Madison, Wis- 
consin, on request. 

An inspection of all property in- 
sured in the Fund is made every 
six months. Written reports of 
each inspection are made up and 
sent out to the boards or persons in 
control of the property, on which 
the hazardous defects are pointed 
out and certain improvements sug- 
gested. 

All state property has been in- 
sured in the Fund since 1903. 
Counties have been permitted to in- 
sure their property in the Fund 
since 1911, and cities, villages, and 
school districts since 1913. 


DO YOU WANT A BOOK 


Any Person in the State of Wisconsin Can Now Borrow a Book to Read at His Home 


This is the heading of a circular an- 
nouncing the parcel post library service 
recently instituted by the commission. 
The circular’s contents follow: 

“The Wisconsin Library Commission 
stands ready to send anywhere in the state 
the best book obtainable. Wherever there 
is a demand from a group of persons, a 
traveling library consisting of from thirty- 


five to one hundred of the best books will 
be sent. Write to the Wisconsin Library 
Commission, Madison, Wisconsin, for par- 
ticulars. 

“The recent ruling admitting books to 
parcel post makes it also possible for the 
commission to serve any indvidual. If 
you cannot secure books from.any public 
or traveling library, the commission will 
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send you books under the following con- 
ditions with the cooperation of the His- 
torical society and the University library: 

“Amount of postage required. A letter 
asking for the book and containing suf- 
ficient postage must be sent to the com- 
mission. If any excess postage is sent it 
will be returned in an envelope inside the 
cover of the book when forwarded to the 
applicant. The postage upon a book 
weighing not over three pounds to any 
point within a radius of 150 miles of Mad- 
ison will be seven cents. The postage on 
the same book to points more than 150 
miles from Madison will be ten cents. 
(Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, Medford, 
Merill, Antigo, and Oconto are just with- 
in the 150 miles, while Crandon, Rhine- 
lander, Phillips, Ladysmith and Ellsworth 
are just beyond the 150 mile limit.) 

“So we can know who you are. The fact 
that each applicant is a responsible citizen 
of the state should be stated over the sig- 
nature of a postmaster, a school teacher, 
or a librarian. 

“Where there is a public library. No 
book will be sent to a city which main- 
tains a public library except the applica- 
tion be indorsed by the librarian, in which 
case the book will be sent in care of the 
public library unless the librarian other- 
wise directs. 

‘“*How to choose a book. In writing, give 
the author and the title of the book de- 
sired. Always name a second and third 
choice so that if your first choice is not 
obtainable you can still get a good book. 
If you are interested in some study and 
do not know the titles of books upon the 
subject which you wish to study, state 
fully the subject and the commission will 
select a suitable book. 

‘‘How long you can keep a book. Every 
book may be retained three weeks. It 
must then be returned with postage fully 
prepaid. If it is desired to retain the book 
for a longer time, the letter asking for the 
book should clearly state the purpose for 
which the book is desired and how long it 
will be needed; also whether or not the ap- 
plicant wishes the book to be sent for a 
shorter time if it cannot be sent for the 
full period desired. 
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“Willful damage. Any negligent or will- 
ful damage or loss to a book loaned must 
be paid by the borrower. 

The commission cannot agree to meet 
an unlimited demand for recent fiction; 
nor can rare books, high priced technical 
books, or books out of print be sent; in 
some cases also there will necessarily be 
delays. 

“Just a simple letter like this. No blank 
applications are required. The letter may 
be substantially as follows: 

LC eae ee ene ee nese ae 
Wisconsin Library Commission, 
Madison, Wis., 
Gentlemen: 
Kindly send to the undersigned at 
address given, Franck’s ‘‘Vagabond jour- 


ney ardund the world.” If I cannot get 
this send me instead Franck’s “Four 


months afoot in Spain.” (Give both the 
author and the title of the book if possi- 
IONS 2csecusonw een cents in postage is 
enclosed. 
Yours truly, 
John Doe, 
P. O. Address, McFarland, Wis. 
John Doe is a responsible citizen of the 
city (or town) of Dunn, county of Dane, 
Wisconsin. 
Richard Roe, 
School Teacher, District No.-----. 
P. O. Address, McFarland, Wis. 
(Signature to the above endorsement 
may be by school teacher, postmaster, or 
librarian. P. O. addresses must always 
be given.) 
Address all mail to, 
Wisconsin Library Commission, 
Madison, Wis. 
The following are some of the books 
that may be obtained: 


Adventures and Travel for Men and 
Boys 

Borup. A tenderfoot with Peary. 

Dana. Two years before the mast, 

Famous adventures and prison escapes of 
the Civil War. 

Franck. A vagabond journey around the 
world. 

Zone policeman 88. 

Parkman. The Oregon trail. 
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Smith. A captain unafraid. (Interesting 
life of a Cuban filibuster.) 
Stock. Confessions of a tenderfoot. 


European War Countries 

Austria 

Kellner, Austria of the Austrians. 
Belgium 

Boulger. Belgium of the Belgians. 

Higinbotham. Three weeks in Holland 

and Belgium. 

England 

Collier. England and the English. 

Osborne. As it is in England. 

Story. Building of the British empire. 
France 

Headlam. France. 

Riggs. France from sea to sea. 
Germany 


Collier. Germany and the Germans 
(From an American point of view.) 
Tower. Germany of today. 
Wile. Men around the Kaiser. 
Russia 


Graham. Changing Russia. 
Williams. Russia of the Russians. 


Our Own Country 

Bennett. Your United States. 

Elson. History of the United States of 
America. 

Hitchcock. Decisive battles of America. 

Hungerford. Personality of American 
cities, 

Klein. America of tomorrow. 

Mills. The spell of the Rockies. 

Muir. The story of my boyhood. 

(Mostly chapters on Wisconsin.) 
Ross. Changing America. 
Saunders. Under the sky in California. 
Thwaites. Wisconsin. 


For the Mother and the Home 

Babcock. Pin-money suggestions. 
Child. The efficient kitchen. 
Ford. Home dressmaking. 
Harland. The housekeeper’s week. 
Hunter. Home furnishing. 
Kinnie. Foods and household manage- 

ment, 
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Klickmann. The home art book of fancy 
stitchery. 

The home art crochet book. 

Pope. Home care of the sick. 

St. Maur, Making home profitable. 

Tweddell. How to take care of the baby. 

White. How to make baskets. 





Real Stories of Real Folks 


Addams. Twenty years at Hull House. 

Antin. The promised land. (Autobiogra- 
phy of a young Jewess who emigrated to 
this country from Russia). 

Creelman. Diaz, master of Mexico. 

Hale. Woodrow Wilson. 

Headlam. Bismarck and the foundation of 
the German empire. 

Irvine. My lady of the chimney corner. 

(Story of Irish home life.) 

Keller. Story of my life. 

Nicolay. Boys’ life of U. S. Grant. 

Personal traits of Lincoln. 

Stewart. Letters of a woman home- 
steader. (Real experiences of pioneer 
life.) 

Washington. Up from slavery. 





More Serious Yet Interesting and 
Useful 

Abbott. Road rights of motorists. 

Bennett. How to live on 24 hours a day. 

Carleton. One way out. (Story ofa clerk 
who became a day laborer and finally a 
successful farmer.) 

Farwell. Village improvement. 

Flandrau. Viva Mexico. 

Garrison. Accounting every business man 
should know. 

Grahame-White. Story of the aeroplane. 

Harrison. The Panama canal. 

Maule. The Boys book of new inventions. 

Steiner. The immigrant tide. 

Talbot. Moving pictures. 

Wolcott. Five hundred ways to help your 
church. 


Modern Problems 


The commission will be glad also to fur- 
nish books upon different phases of so- 
ciological, civic, and political movements 
and will consider requests either for spe- 
cific books or for material upon any defi- 
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nite question. The purpose for which 
any book is desired as well as the subject 
should be stated in making the request. 


The Farm 


Books on all phases of agriculture and 
the most useful bulletins issued by the 
United States and state government will be 
sent upon request. The following are a 
few of the titles: 

Eckles. Dairy cattle and milk production. 

Lane. The business of dairying. 

Peck. Profitable dairying. 

Burkeet. First principles of feeding farm 
animals. 

Mayo. Disease of animals. 

Gobleigh. Handy farm devices. 

Houghton. Practical silo construction. 

Putnam. The gasoline engine on the farm. 

Waugh. Fruit havesting and marketing. 

Elliott. Practical farm drainage. 

King. Irrigation and drainage. 

Holden. Corn secrets. 

Fraser. The potato. 

Rawson. Success in market gardening. 

Coulter. Cooperation among farmers. 

Hunt. The young farmer, some things 
he should know. 

Buell. One woman’s work on the farm. 

Stern. Neighborhood entertainments. 

Roberts. Business farmers handbook. 

Cubberly. Rural life and education. 

Bailey. The country life movement. 


Some Old Favorites 


Other titles by these authors or any 
other standard works, will be furnished 
upon request. 

Barrie. Little minister. 
Blackmore. Lorna Doone. 
Clemens (Mark Twain). 

Finn. 

Dickens. David Copperfield. 
Dumas. Count of Monte Cristo. 
Eliot. Adam Bede. 

Gaskell. Cranford. 

Hawthorne. The scarlet letter. 
Hugo. Les miserables. ¢ 
Jackson. Ramona. 

Scott. Ivanhoe. 

Thackeray. Vanity Fair. 


Huckleberry 
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Fiction 

This system of book delivery is primar- 
ily for the purpose of furnishing books of 
serious value. Some fiction, however, is 
worth while and we will, where it can 
conveniently be done, furnish the better 
novels, old as well as new, such as: 
Burnett. TT. Tembarom 
Churchill. The inside of the cup. 
Doyle. Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
Eggleston. Hoosier schoolmaster. 
Farnol. The amateur gentleman. 
Harrison. Queed. 
Locke. The fortunate youth. 
Nicholson. Otherwise Phyllis. 
Parker. The judgment house. 
Tarkington. The conquest of Canaan. 
Tompkins. The egotistical I. 
Vaizey. An unknown lover. 


Books of Good Cheer 


Abbott. Molly-make-believe. 

Bacheller. Keeping up with Lizzie, 
Bosher. Mary Cary. 

Ferber. Roast beef, medium. 

Lippmann. Martha-by-the-day. 

Little. Lady of the decoration. 

Porter. Pollyanna, the glad book. 

Rice. Mrs. Wiggs of the cabbage patch. 
Webster. Daddy-long-legs. 


Stories Men Like 


Churchill. Mr. Crewe’s career. 
Political story of New England. 

Comfort. Routledge rides alone. 

Adventures of an English-war cor- 

respondent. 
Ferris. Pete Crowther: salesman 
For the traveling salesman 
Foster. Cab No. 44. 
A detective story. 

Glass. Potash and Perlmutter. 

Business experiences of two Jewish 

cloak-makers. 
Lynde. The taming of Red Butte Western. 
Story of a civil engineer 
Overland red. 
A ranch and gold mine story. 

Palmer. The last shot. 

Almost prophetic of the present war. 
Parker. Seats of the mighty. 

Historical romance. 
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Rhodes. Good men and true. 
Tale of the kidnapping and rescue of a 
cowboy. 
Wason. Happy Hawkins. 
Humorous dialect story 


Books for Little Children 


Picture books, and books of poems and 
songs 

Brooks. Johnny Crow’s garden. 

Dodge. New baby world. 

Ivimey. Complete version of Ye three 
blind mice. 

Mother Goose’s nursery rhymes and 
nursery songs set to music by J. W. 
Elliott. 

Mother Goose Book of nursery rhymes. 

Parkinson. Dutchie doings. 

Stevenson. Child’s garden of verses. 

Wiggin. Posy ring. 


Stories and Useful Books 


Bailey. Children’s book of games and 
parties. 

Burgess. Old Mother West Wind. 

Collodi. Adventures of Pinochio. 

Hopkins. The sandman: his farm stories. 

Kipling. Jungle book. 
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Books for Older Children 
Alcott. Little Women. 
Arabian nights’ entertainments. 
Brearley. Animal secrets told; a book of 
“whys”. 
Jacobs. Texas Blue Bonnet. 
Mackay. House of the heart, and other 
plays for children. 


Macleod. Book of King Arthur and his 


noble knights. 

Masefield. Martin Hyde the duke’s mes- 
senger. 

Meadowcroft. Boy’s life of Edison. 

Paret. -Harper’s handy-book for girls. 

Pyle. Men of iron. 

St. John. How two boys made their owa 
electrical apparatus. 

Spyri. Heidi. 

Stevenson. ‘Treasure Island. 

Wallace. The wilderness castaways. 

Wilson. Tad Sheldon, boy scout. 


College and Athletic Stories 
Barbour. The crimson sweater. 
Ellis. The wide-awake girls at college. 
Evers. Touching second. 
Mathewson. Pitching in a pinch. 
Pier. Boys of St. Timothy’s. 
Quirk. The fourth down. 
Webster. When Patty went to college. 


WISCONSIN-MICHIGAN LIBRARY MEETING 


A most enjoyable meeting of Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan librarians was held 
at Marinette (Wis.) and Menominee 
(Mich.) on July 29, 30, and 31, 1914. 
The sessions were largely attended and 
a great deal of interest taken in the 
discussions. The librarians, trustees, 
members of woman’s clubs, commercial 
organizations, and other local citizens 
of Marinette and Menominee did every- 
thing in their power to make the meet- 
ing one long to be remembered. 

The sessions opened at the Menomi- 
nee library on Wednesday evening, July 
29, with a talk by Dr. Theodore W. 
Koch, president of the Michigan Li- 
brary Association, on “Echoes from 
Leipzig’. Dr. Koch gave an entertain- 


ing account of the Leipzig exhibit of 
book industries and graphic arts. The 
address was followed by an informal 
reception at the library, a dance at 
Henes’ Park, and a band concert in 
front of the Marinette hotel headquar- 
ters. 

On Thursday morning at Marinette, 
Miss Adah Shelly, librarian at Sault Ste. 
Marie in a talk on “Work for children” 
dealt with reference books for the chil- 
dren’s room. Miss Marion Humble, of 
the Wisconsin library commission, and 
Miss Minnie Hill, children’s librarian of 
the Racine public library, dealt with 
graded lists of children’s books. Miss 
Martha Pond, librarian of the public li- 
brary at Manitowoc, discussed the prob- 
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lem of evening work for children, which 
was followed by a number of short 
talks for and against opening the chil- 
dren’s room during the evening hours. 
It was felt that local conditions should 
govern. 

On Friday morning at Marinette, the 
address of welcome was delivered by 
Mayor Joseph Fisher, to which response 
was made by Miss Mary A. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Association. Mr. 
Charles P. Cary, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, then talked on ‘“‘The 
work of the library with people who 
escape the schools after a few years’’. 
Mr. Samuel H. Ranck, librarian of the 
public library at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, then dealt with ‘‘Vocational guid- 
ance as related to the library”. Mr. 
Charles E. McLenegan, librarian of the 
public library at Milwaukee, told of 
‘“‘How to reach the other half”, in which 
he advocated that the libraries take 
over a good deal of the work now being 
done by correspondence schools in hav- 
ing trained teachers in connection with 
the library who should aid the public 
in its desire for self-improvement. This 
was followed by a delightful luncheon 
at a local church tendered by the city 
of Marinette. 

On Thursday afternoon at Marinette, 
Mrs. James H. Campbell, president of 
the Michigan Federation of Arts, spoke 
of the “Place of art in the library’’. 
The Rev. Mr. Daily, in charge of mis- 
sion work among the lumber jacks in 
northern Minnesota, gave an interesting 
talk on books and magazines in the 
lumber camps. Mr. Adam Strohm, li- 
brarian of the Detroit public library, 
told of ‘““‘The New World’’. Miss Lutie 
Stearns, of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission, then gave some “A. L. A. 
Echoes”. The joint convention then 
adjourned for an automobile ride ten- 
dered by the Twin Cities. 

The business session of the Michigan 
Library Association was held on Thurs- 
day evening at Menominee, followed by 
an address of welcome by Mr. Chambers 
of the Commercial Club to which Dr. 
Koch responded. Mr. A. S. Root, li- 
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brarian of Oberlin College, Ohio, then 
delivered an address on “‘The growing 
librarian”’. 

On Friday morning the business ses- 
sion of the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion was held at Marinette, at which the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, W. K. Coffin, Eau Claire, Vice- 
President, Miss Lucy L. Pleasants, Me- 
nasha, Secretary, Miss Laura Olson, 
Eau Claire; Treasurer, Miss Cora Franz, 
Kenosha. It was voted to hold the 
next meeting of the Association at Eau 
Claire. The secretary was instructed 
to notify all delinquent members as to 
payment of dues. The Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association then adjourned to 
meet with the Michigan Library Asso- 
ciation and to listen to a talk on “The 
relation of the library to the boy scout 
and camp fire girl movement’’, given by 
Miss Elizabeth Manchester, librarian of 
a branch library at Detroit. Miss Elva 
L. Bascom, of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission, then told of the study club 
department of a library commission. 
The problem of increasing the reading 
of something other than fiction was dis- 
cussed in a paper by Miss Julia Rupp, 
librarian of the Oshkosh public library, 
and Miss Nina K. Preston, librarian of 
the Ionia public library. Mrs. Jessie 
Luther, librarian of the public library 
at Antigo, then dealt with ‘‘Assistants 
in a small library”. : 

On Friday afternoon a boat ride was: 
enjoyed from Green Bay to Ephraim 
where supper was served by the women’s. 
clubs and commercial organizations of 
Menominee. In the evening the last: 
joint meeting was held at Marinette 
with a paper on “The library as a 
moulder of public opinion’ by Mr. 
Harry M. Nimmo, editor of The Detroit 
Saturday Night, in which he contended 
that the library must help the public to 
think on broad questions in straight 
lines. The library makes public opin- 
ion through fiction as much as through 
non-fiction. 

In closing, resolutions of thanks were 
adopted by each organization, with the 
wish that another joint meeting might 
be held at no distant date. 
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MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 


The Wisconsin Library Association 
has to record the loss during the past 
year of two of its most widely known 
and valued members, Reuben Gold 
‘Thwaites and Frank Avery Hutchins. 

During the quarter century and more 
of Dr. Thwaites’ service as superintend- 
ent of the State Historical Society, he 
became a familiar and loved figure in 
all parts of the state, and his name was 
associated with every movement of im- 
portance for the conservation of the 
state’s historical records and traditions, 
and for the recognition of its history. 
No service in these important interests 
was too small for his attention. While 
carrying on with punctilious care the 
many duties of his official position, 
building up one of the richest historical 
collections in the country, and making 
available from year to year a large 
amount of valuable material pertaining 
‘to the state, his interest was wider, and 
not only Wisconsin, but the country at 
large acknowledges its debt to his la- 
borious research and his ability as au- 
thor and editor in the fuller knowledge 
they have afforded of the Northwest and 
its pioneer leaders, of Rocky Mountain 
exploration and the work of the Jesuit 
‘missionaries. 

Through the State Historical Library 
and through the Wisconsin Library 
Commission, of which he was for many 
years a member, the libraries through- 
out the state have benefited from Dr. 
‘Thwaites’ interest in library efficiency 


and service, while his personal interest 
in the work of many libraries remains 
a treasured memory. We hereby re- 
cord our appreciation of his distin- 
guished services to the library profes- 
sion as a whole, and in particular, of 
his untiring efforts in the promotion of 
library interests in Wisconsin, and ex- 
press our deep regret that he will no 
longer greet us, either in our own li- 
braries or at the meetings of this Asso- 
ciation. 

In the death of Frank Avery Hutch- 
ins, the Wisconsin Library Association 
lost its founder and loyal friend. Mr. 
Hutchins conceived the idea of the As- 
sociation in 1891, the second associa- 
tion of its kind in America. He was 
its president and secretary at various 
times and gave it every encouragement 
and support. To Mr. Hutchins, more 
than any other person, Wisconsin owes 
a debt of gratitude for its library de- 
velopment. 

The Wisconsin Library Association 
places upon its permanent records this 
mark of its love for Mr. Hutchins, its 
appreciation of his never-to-be-forgot- 
ten spirit of idealism and self-sacrifice, 
and commends to the members of the 
association the study and emulation of 
his character. 

Mrs. A. H. NEVILLE, 

LuTiE E. STeaARNs, 

Erva L. Bascom, Chairman. 
Committee on Memorial Resolutions. 


uy ECHOES FROM THE A. L. A. 


By Lutie E. Stearns 


Several things contributed to make 
memorable the thirty-sixth annual 
meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. First, that it was the largest 
ever held, with a registration of over 
1200. Second, that it was held in 
Washington, the home of no less than 


137 libraries, of 5,674,000 volumes, 
embracing practically every form—na- 
tional, institutional, departmental law, 
reference, college, university, school; a 
private library of 22,000 volumes, a na- 
tional library for the blind, a library for 
the deaf, the surgeon general’s library 
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of half a million volumes, the largest 
library in the world of medical re- 
search; a monastic library of over 170,- 
000 Greek and Latin classics, liturgical, 
ascetical, and hagiographical works; an 
astronomical library; a colonial history 
library, a pharmaceutical library, a 
library for the colored students of How- 
ard University, for which Dr. Carnegie 
gave $50,000, a military science library, 
an army engineers’ library, a geological 
survey library, a weather bureau li- 
brary, the world’s largest Free Masonry 
library, a fisheries library, a Pan-Ameri- 
ean library, an ethnological library, a 
railway economies library, an astro- 
physical library, an aeronautics li- 
brary, etc., not to mention a public 
library of 160,000 volumes housed in 
a Carnegie library with 150 distribut- 
ing stations, and the Library of Con- 
gress with its marvelous’ treasures. 
It was fortunate that the program pro- 
vided for an illustrated lecture on 
these various forms of libraries for it 
was the only chance many of the 
faithful had of seeing them, as gen- 
eral meetings and section meetings 
and affiliated organization meetings 
were held morning, afternoon and 
evening from 9:30 a. m. to 11 p. m. 
and after, with the consequent rush- 
ing about, as Miss Ahern has empha- 
sized, ‘‘from red room to grill room, 
to ball room to blue room, up stairs, 
down stairs and up the street.” The 
whole program was terribly over 
crowded, possessing, in the main, with 
but few exceptions, but little real hu- 
man interest, all of which, added to 
the almost over-powering heat, make 
one’s memory of the sessions a sort 
of physical and mental nightmare. 
Any fears as to the possible femini- 
zation of the Association were wholly 
dispelled by the program committee, 
composed of men only, who saw to it 
that out of thirteen speakers at the 
general sessions, but three were wom- 
en, one of these being allowed to show 
a few pictures, another to tell of 
southern libraries and the third, Miss 
Van Valkenburgh, a greatly missed 
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former citizen of Wisconsin, whose 
services were enlisted to relieve the 
general gloom and to hold the mem- 
bers through the final session, her ad- 
dress being preceded by one of 24 col- 
umns’ length in the forthcoming A. L. 
A. proceedings. 

The president’s, Mr. Anderson’s ad- 
dress dealt with America’s “Tax on 
Ideas,” in which he pointed out that 
Russia and the United States are the 
only powers of the first class which 
impose a duty on books published be- 
yond their borders, and that our book 
industry has not thriven on this pol- 
icy. In proportion to population, lit- 
tle Switzerland publishes annually ten 
times as many books as we, our book 
production being only 6 per cent. of 
the total annual production of the 
world, while we import only six cents 
worth for each of us. Book stores 
are disappearing—from 4000 to 1500 
is the record of our loss during the 
past 40 years, while they are supplant- 
ed by 100,000 news-stands, as we pub- 
lish 60 per cent. of the world’s periodi- 
cal literature. Mr. Anderson made a 
strong plea that the American Library 
Association should make itself the 
mouthpiece of the public in protesting 
against the tax on books, which it 
could do the more effectively because 
libraries already have the right of free 
importation. The present red _ tape 
connected with importation by libra- 
ries would be swept away if the tariff 
were abolished. An abstract of this 
address is given in the July Public 
Libraries and in full in the July Li- 
brary Journal and will also appear in 
the printed proceedings. 

Time does not permit reference to 
much more than a subject summary of 
the papers on ‘the need of a national 
archive building, the library and the 
immigrant, libraries for rural com- 
munities in which it was shown by 
Commissioner of Education Claxton 
that there are still over 2,200 coun- 
ties without library facilities of over 
5,000 volumes. The present trend 
was thought by C. Knowles Bolton, of 
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the Boston Athenaeum, to be “an un- 
derstanding of the proper housing of 
books and the art of bringing their 
presence and value home to the people. 
We have opened wide our doors to 
children, little children, and have ex- 
tended our influence through branch 
buildings to every corner of a big city 
and into every school house. The li- 
brary is to throb rather than to sleep. 
It is to be a civic center alive from 
dawn to midnight, uniting the inter- 
ests of body and spirit. Here will be 
the headquarters for clubs of both 
sexes, all ages and all the languages 
of that famous tower of Babel. The 
swimming pool, the billiard room, the 
employment office, the kitchen for so- 
cial nights, the music for _ public 
dances, they may be a part of it all, 
six days in the week including holidays 
and part of Sunday at least. The li- 
brary and the school must face each 
local condition with local wisdom, not 
forgetting, as Jane Addams says, that 
things which make men alike are finer 
than things which keep them apart.” 
Recent library development in the 
south showed a healthy increase in the 
number of libraries and trained libra- 
rians to administer them. 

At the section meeting, devoted to 
professional training, emphasis was 
placed on the selective function of li- 
brary schools that there may not be 
too many ‘misfits’ in the library pro- 
fession. At the catalog section, brief 
descriptions of the catalog systems of 
various specialized libraries were given 
—such as the army war college library, 
the geological survey library, the 
library of the department of justice, 
etc. 

The children’s librarians’ section 
was made of special interest by the 
presence of Miss Julia Lathrop, chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, and Frank- 
lin Mathews, chief scout librarian of 
the Boy Scouts movement. The trus- 
tees section had the largest attendance 
since its organization, at which were 
discussed pension systems such as are 
in vogue at the Chicago Public Li- 
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brary, civil service, city library exten- 
sion to counties, the duty of trustees 
as to legislation, etc. The agricul- 
tural libraries section was made espe- 
cially noticeable by the large number 
of speakers enlisted from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This section held 
a joint meeting with the league of li- 
brary commissions. 

Normal and high school librarians 
held joint and_ separate sessions. 
Branch librarians had a round table, 
as did those interested in government 
documents. The four affiliated organ- 
izations, the league of library commis- 
sions, the national association of state 
libraries, the American association of 
law libraries and the special libraries 
association held one or more sessions. 
The unique feature of the meeting was 
the exhibit of library labor saving de- 
vices, collected and exhibited under 
the auspices of the committee on li- 
brary administration, a special library 
exhibit prepared by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation and an exhibit of effective li- 
brary advertising arranged by Mr. 
Rush of Missouri. An interesting ac- 
count of the labor saving exhibit is 
found in the July Library Journal. 

In addition to the formal addresses 
and talks there were many reports of 
Officers’ committees and boards, such 
as the A. L. A. Publishing Board, En- 
dowment Fund, Committee on Library 
Administration, Library Training, 
Book Binding, Public Documents, 
Work with the Blind, Cooperation with 
the N. E. A., Coordination, Spec. Com. 
on the Leipzig Exhibit, for which 
$4,275 was raised. 

The distribution of the delegates 
among many hotels and the crowded 
program added to the heat made im- 
possible much of the customary social 
side. Dr. Putnam, at the Library of 
Congress, had an informal series of 
luncheons, at which opportunity was 
given to meet members of his staff. 
One evening a ball was held at the New 
Willard. Little groups stole away for 
a visit to Mt. Vernon and Arlington and 
some stole away from every session. 
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Too much cannot be said in praise 
of local arrangements. Directories, 
guide-books, handbooks of information 
—a great envelope of such as_ these 
was given to every delegate to smooth 
the way. The librarians of all of 
Washington’s libraries placed them- 
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selves and their libraries at the dis- 
posal of the delegates. Dr. Putnam 
expressed the hope that the A. L. A. 
might return at least once in every ten 
years to this great national library 
mecca, 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Class of 1915 
As the Bulletin goes to press the 
class of 1915 are registering. The 
school rooms are bright with flowers 
sent by the class of 1914 to bring their 
welcome to the new students. The 
registration shows 35 in the class; of 
these 20 are from Wisconsin, four from 
Illinois, two from Michigan, one each 
from Colorado, Minnesota, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Montana, and Norway. Seven- 
teen are college graduates, six have 
had one to two years of college work, 
making 23 with the college point of 
view and drill. The colleges repre- 
sented are University of Wisconsin 
with ten graduates, the following with 
one each, Baker University (Kansas), 
Beloit, University of Chicago, Oberlin, 
Simpson (Iowa), Vassar, Wellesley. 
Sixteen enter with one or more years 
of library experience, as follows: nine 
with one year; two with two years; 
two with three years; one with five; 
one with six; and one with fifteen 
years. The registration follows: 
Rachel Angvick, Ashland, Wis., senior 
in the College of Letters and Science. 
Marion Virginia Baker, Madison, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 
Alma P. Brunsell, Evansville, Wis., one 
year Evansville Junior College. 
Eleanor Harriet Campbell, Detroit, 
Mich., five years assistant Detroit 
Public Library. 
Leona Letitia Clark, Portage, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 


2—L. B. 


Ava L. Cochrane, Madison, Wis., B. A. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Jennie Elliot Doran, Denver, Colo., one 
and one half years assistant Denver 
Public Library; two years of Euro- 
pean travel. 

Eileen M. Duggan, Antigo, Wis., one 
year University of Chicago; three 
years assistant Antigo Public Library. 

Ethel Elizabeth Else, Youngstown, Ohio, 
two years assistant Reuben McMillan 
Library, Youngstown. 

Margaret Edith Ely, Chicago, Ill, B. A. 
Oberlin College; one year assistant 
Chicago Public Library. 

Nina Fieldstad, Waupun, Wis., senior in 
the College of Letters and Science. 
Laura Jane Gage, Chicago, Iil., two 

years Lewis Institute. 

Gladys Nathalie Germond, Oconto, Wis., 
one year Lawrence College; six 
months apprentice Oconto Public Li- 
brary. 

Mabel B. Graham, Red Wing, Minn., B. 
A. University of Wisconsin; one year 
assistant Madison (Wis.) Free Li- 
brary. 

Bergljot Gunderson, Kristiana, Norway. 

Frances Amelia Hannum, Pottsville, Pa., 
one year assistant Pottsville Free 
Public Library. 

Catherine Esther Head, Madison, Wis., 
B. A. University of Wisconsin. 

Jessie Rose Henkel, Detroit, Mich., A. 
B. Vassar College; six months ap- 
prentice Detroit Public Library; one 
year of European travel. 

Norma Dora Hibbert Milwaukee, Wis., 
B. A. University of Wisconsin. 
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Rumana Kennon MecManis, Portland, 


Oregon, six months librarian Brook- . 


lyn Branch Library, Portland; senior 
in the University of Chicago. 

Georgiana Mineau, Oconto, Wis., three 
years assistant Oconto Public Li- 
brary; summer session Wisconsin 
Library School, 1913. 

Ada Mary Pratt, Brookings, S. D., two 
years Des Moines College; one year 
Winona, (Minn.) State Normal 
School; one year assistant Des 
Moines College Library. 

Marie Pulling, Marshfield, Wis., one and 
one-half years Carroll College. 

Rosette Mina Reese, Reedsburg, Wis. 

Louise Anna Schoenleber, Milwaukee, 
Wis., B. A. University of Wisconsin. 

Sybil Clara Schuette, Green Bay, Wis., 
one year assistant Kellogg Public Li- 
brary, Green Bay. 

Clara E. Shadall, Milwaukee, Wis., Ph. 
B. University of Wisconsin; one year 
assistant Milwaukee Public Library. 

Caroline Coffin Shaw, Eau Claire, Wis., 
short course of Wisconsin Library 
School, 1908; two years assistant 
Eau Claire Public Library; four 
years assistant Madison (Wis.) Free 
Library. 

Ethel Stephens, Madison, Wis., A. B. 
Baker University; one year appren- 
tice Madison Free Library. 

Alice B. Story, Indianola, Iowa, Ph. B. 
Simpson College. 

Cecilia M. Troy, Chicago, Ill., one year 
assistant Chicago Public Library. 
Loretta von Syburg, Milwaukee, Wis., 
one year Milwaukee-Downer College; 
six months substitute Milwaukee Pub- 

lic Library. 

Irma May Walker, Waupun, Wis., B. A. 
Beloit College. 

Mabel Alice Wayne, Decatur, IIll., fif- 
teen years assistant Decatur Public 
Library. 

Ruth Worden, Missoula, Mont., B. A. 
Wellesley College; one year assistant 
Missoula Public Library. 


Summer Session. 


A six weeks’ course was offered for 
librarians and assistants from Wiscon- 
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sin libraries Aug. 4 to Sept. 11. This 

paralleled the instruction given to the 

entering class in the Legislative Refer- 

ence Course. Sixteen were in attend- 

ance for the full course, as follows: 

Gertrude S. Bean, librarian, Carroll Col- 
lege, Waukesha. 

Mary Bradley. assistant, Tainter Memo- 
rial Library, Menomonie. 

Caroline L. Burr, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Beloit. 

A. Francena Chaffee, librarian, Public 
Library, Whitehall. 
Kathleen Cole, assistant, 

Puolic Library, Oconto. 
Jennie Evans; assistant, Public Library, 
Appleton. 
Mrs. F. L. Fiske, apprentice, Public Li- 
brary, Beloit. 


Farnsworth 


Bergljot Gunderson, Kristiania, Nor- 
way. . 
Helena B. Hammond, assistant, Gil- 


bert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha. 
Ida B. Kellogg, librarian, Public Li- 

brary, Neenah. 

Frances L. Meyer, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Sheboygan. 
Millicent Olin, assistant, Public Library, 

Stevens Point. 

Edith M. Ryan, librarian, Grafton Hall, 

Fond du Lac. 

Lillian E. Webb, assistant, State Nor- 
mal School Library, Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Madge G. Wheeler, assistant, Pub- 
lic Library, South Milwaukee. 

Winifred Winans, assistant, State Nor- 
mal School Library, River Falls. 

Ethel D. McKenney, assistant purchas- 
ing agent for the university, took 
work in cataloguing and classification. 

Mrs. Harriet Corbett, librarian at Ply- 
mouth attended for two weeks, and 

Margaret I. Gibbons, assistant, State 

Normal School Library, Milwaukee, 

attended for three weeks. 

The subjects offered included all 
phases of library work, with special em- 
phasis on the technical side, the work 
being in charge of the regular faculty 
of the school. 

Miss Carpenter entertained the facul- 
ty and students at her home upon the 
first Friday, affording an opportunity 
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for the class to become better acquaint- 
ed. The faculty planned a picnic, al- 
ways an annual event, for the students 
and it was held at Turvill wood. The 
class in turn entertained the faculty on 
the last Saturday of the session. 


Alumni Notes 

Ella V. Ryan, ’07, is now first assist- 
ant in the Document department of the 
Wisconsin Historical Library. 

Edwina Casey, Legislative Reference 
course, ’09, who has been connected 
with the Kansas State Library, has ac- 
cepted a similar position in charge of 
the Illinois Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau. 

Angie Messer, ’09, spent the summer 
in Europe. 

Gretchen Flower, ’10, has resigned 
her position in the Kansas State Normal 
school and will organize the library of 
the Presbyterian College, Emporia, Kas. 

Sarah V. Lewis, ‘11, becomes libra- 
rian of the Homewood branch, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, Oct. 1, resigning 
the librarianship of the Allentown (Pa.) 
Public Library. 

Beulah Mumm, ‘11, passed the ex- 
aminations for county library positions 
in California and was appointed Aug. 1 
* to the librarianship of the Glenn County 
Free Library, Willows. 

Pearle Glazier, ’12, was married Aug. 
5 to Mr. John L. Miller, Rawlins, Wyo. 
She has been librarian at Hampton, 
Iowa, since graduation. 

Mr. William E. Jillson, ’12, recently 
reorganized the Junior College Library 
at Grafjon Hall, Fond du Lac. 
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Helen Pfeiffer, ’12, is now librarian 
for Sears, Roebuck Co., Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Althea Warren, ’11, who re- 
signed in June. 

Marion E. Potts, ’12, has been ap- 
pointed package librarian of the Exten- 
sion division of the University of Texas, 
Austin. 

Marion E. Frederickson, ’13, has been 
elected librarian of the Delavan ( Wis.) 
Public Library. 

Nora Beust, ’13, who took the train- 
ing course for children’s librarians at 
Cleveland, has been made children’s 
librarian in one of the Cleveland 
branch libraries. 

Alice M. Emmons, ’14, who had a 
temporary position in the East Orange 
(N. J.) Public Library during the sum- 
mer, has been elected branch librarian. 

Verna M. Evans, ’14, assumed the 
librarianship of the Elwood (Ind.) 
Public Library on Sept. 15. 

Doris M. Hanson, ’14, has received an 
appointment in the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Public Library. She will be li- 
brarian of the West End Branch, be- 
ginning Oct. 1. 

Agnes King, ’14, has received an ap- 
pointment as ‘assistant in the Kansas 
State Normal school, Emporia. 

Glenn P. Turner and Jennie W. Mc- 
Mullin, both students in the Legislative 
Reference course, ’14, were married 
Sept. 10. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lucius H. Cannon an- 
nounce the birth of a son, July 6, Rod- 
man Archer Cannon. Mr. Cannon was 
a member of the Legislative Reference 
course, 1914. 


INTER-LIBRARY LOANS 


Under the system of inter-library 
loans the Library of Congress will lend 
certain books to other libraries for the 
use of investigators engaged in serious 
research. The loan will rest on the 
theory of a special service to scholar- 
ship which it is not within the power 
or the duty of the local library to ren- 


der. Its purpose is to aid research cal- 
culated to advance the boundaries of 
knowledge, by the loan of unusual 
books not readily accessible elsewhere. 

The material lent can not include, 
therefore, books that should be in a 
local library, or that can be borrowed 
from a library (such as a state library) 
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having a particular duty to the com- 
munity from which the application 
comes; nor books that are inexpensive 
and can easily be procured; nor books 
for the general reader, mere text books, 
or popular manuals; nor books where 
the purpose is ordinary student or 
thesis work, or for mere self-instruction. 

Nor can it include material which is 
in constant use at Washington, or whose 
loan would be an inconvenience to Con- 
gress, or to the Executive Departments 
of the Government, or to reference 
readers in the Library of Congress. 

Genealogies and local histories are 
not available for loan, nor are news- 
papers, for they form part of a consecu- 
tive historical record which the Library 
of Congress is expected to retain and 
preserve. And only for very serious 
research can the privilege be extended 
to include volumes of periodicals. 

A library in borrowing a book is un- 
derstood to hold itself responsible for 
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the safe-keeping and return of the book 
at the expiration of 10 days from its 
receipt. An extension of the period of 
loan is granted, upon request, whenever 
feasible. It is expected that books so 
lent will not be taken from the building 
of the borrowing library. Exceptions 
to this rule must be authorized by the 
Library of Congress. 

All expenses of carriage are to be met 
by the borrowing library. 

Books will be forwarded by express 
(charges collect) whenever this convey- 
ance is deemed necessary for their 
safety. Certain books, however, can be 
sent by mail, but it will be necessary 
for the borrowing library to remit in 
advance a sum sufficient to cover the 
postal charges, including registry fee. 

The Library of Congress has no fund 
from which charges of carriage can be 
prepaid. 

HERBERT PUTNAM, 
Librarian of Congress. 


NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


William Penn Pictures 

The Commission has recently added 
to its collection of pictures which are 
loaned to the libraries in the state, a 
set of fifteen reproductions in color of 
the Violet Oakley pictures illustrating 
the life of William Penn. 

These paintings adorn the Governors 
reception room in the Pennsylvania 
state capitol at Harrisburg, pronounced 
by capable critics one of the most beau- 
tiful rooms in the world. 

The pictures depict the _ spiritual 
aspirations of William Penn. Begin- 
ning with Tyndale’s translation and 
publication of the Bible at Cologne, the 
series ends with Penn’s discovery of 
freedom and peace in the New World. 
The general title given to the cycle is 
The Founding of the “State of Liberty 
Spiritual.”’ 


they represent the latest development 
in color printing and plate making; be- 
ing examples of the Lumiére color 
photography. 

Any library in the state may have 
the loan of this exhibit for two weeks 
with the privilege of asking for an ex- 
tension of time if desired, by making 
application to Miss Mary F. Carpenter, 
Free Library Commission, Madison, 
Wis. 

As the mounts are 12 by 17 inches 
in size, the pictures will not require 
much wall space, and will form excellent 
material for a story hour or for classes 
studying United States and English 
history. 

M. F. C. 


Scott Pictures 


A number of libraries in the state 


Aside from their historical interest, > have asked for the exhibit of the pic- 
the reproductions are interesting in that &tures of the country of Sir Walter 
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Scott’s poems and novels, loaned by 
Houghton Mifflin Company to the Wis- 
‘cconsin Free Library Commission for a 
few months. Those which have al- 
ready exhibited the pictures, White- 
water, Reedsburg and Baraboo write 
most enthusiastically of the success of 
the exhibit. It surely is a rare treat 
to study these beautiful photographs of 
so many of the Scott landmarks in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales. 

The Caledonian fifty volume edition 
issued by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
for which these photogravures were 
made, is an attractive one and would be 
worth owning if any one can afford to 
possess a complete set of Scott. 

At present the exhibit is hung in the 
gallery of the Wisconsin library school, 
where the summer school elass had the 
privilege of enjoying it for the last 
week of its course. It will be kept 
through the first week of the long 
school and then sent out to other libra- 
ries which have made application for it. 

It is suggested that those libraries 
which are to exhibit the pictures, 
should if possible, purchase a copy of 
the book entitled The Country of Sir 
Walter Scott, written by Charles S. Ol- 
eott, who is also the artist of the pic- 
tures, having taken them with his own 
camera during the summer of 1911. 
This book takes the reader into the 
very atmosphere of the pictures, and 
gives ‘“‘valuable information regarding 
the originals of characters, the circum- 
stances under which the stories were 
written, and Scott’s personality as re- 
vealed in them—just such information 
as the reader ought to have while pe- 
Tusing each novel or poem.” If any li- 
brary cannot afford to purchase this 
book, the cost of which is $3, the Com- 
mission will gladly loan its copy during 
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the exhibition of the pictures, if appli- 
cation is made in advance for it. 
M. F. C. 


Publicity 

Miss Zana K. Miller, formerly with the 
Wis. Library Commission, now librarian 
of the Menominee (Mich.) public library, 
has used the following attractive method 
to advertise the library. A card 3%x6 
inches was used, the printed matter on 
one side and a picture of the library on 


‘the other. 


Spies Public Library 

Free to all residents of Menominee 
County. 

The Library is yours—you support it. 
Come and use it. 

Over 11,000 books and 50 magazines 
covering the following subjects besides 
many others: 

Trades and Professional Subjects, Sci- 
ence, Literature, Art, Religion, History, 
Travel, Fiction, Amusements, Books for 
Young People and Children. 

If you do not see what you want, 
please ask for it. We may be able to 
find it or get it for you. 

Hours: 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. Telephone 75. 


Free Sets of Transactions 

The National Association for the study 
and prevention of tuberculosis has on 
hand a limited number of copies of the 
transactions of meetings from 1905 to 
1913. It will send these free of charge, 
except transportation to any library that 
wishes them. Address the association at 
105 East 22d St., New York. 


For Sale 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edition, 
27 v. Address College Library, Ripon, 
Wis. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Antigo. Miss Elma Bardwell has been 
elected as assistant to succeed Miss Ruth 
Allerton, recently resigned. 

The library had a booth at the fair 
grounds, having an exhibit of county 
traveling libraries sent out under its aus- 
pices and other material. 

An apprentice system will be estab- 
lished. 

During Homecomers week interest was 
found in two scrap books at the library, 
one of which had to do with the early 
history of the organization brought down 
to date, the other telling of many impor- 
tant incidents relating to the history of 
the city. 

Appleton. The Appleton Post recently 
called attention to the inadequate appro- 
priation made by the city for the public 
library while praising its efficient man- 
agement and the quality of work done. 

Baraboo. The annual meeting of the 
Tower Hill Congress was held Aug. 28-30 
with addresses by Jenkin Lloyd-Jones, 
Mrs. O. S. Colony, Dr. H. B. Favill, Dr. A. 
J. Ochsner, E. J. Ward, David B. Bogue, 
Rev. George E. Hunt, Miss Kate M. Pot- 
ter, Silas Evans, and Miss Zona Gale. 
Miss Lutie E. Stearns, chairman, pre- 
sided, and delivered the annual address 
on “The woman on the farm”. 

The public library is having an exhibi- 
tion of pictures showing the country de- 
scribed in Scott’s novels. 

Beloit. The librarian recently peti- 
tioned the library board to open the li- 
brary at noon instead of at two o’clock as 
has been the custom in the past. 

A total of 962 persons took advantage 
_ of the Sunday opening of the library dur- 
ing the past year. The librarian attributes 
the falling off of over 200 patrons to the 
opening of the theatres on Sunday. The 
librarian asks for a branch library to be 
placed on the East side of the town. 

Brodhead. Out of a population of 1,667 
men, women and children, 1,314 are ac- 
tive patrons of the library, a most re 
markable percentage. Of the 353 citizens 


who are not now users of the library, 
some are little children, while others 
who are not personally borrowing books, 
belong to families who are making use of 
the library. The librarian in the annual 
report makes a special plea to those un- 
affected by either of the last named. 

Cedarburg. The salary of the librarian 
of the local library has been increased, 
owing to the popularity of the library. 

A farmers’ institute donated $8 toward 
the local library. The Woman’s Club has 
given $100 and a local concert netted $20. 
The Common Council has appropriated 
$50 toward maintenance. 

Cumberland. The weekly column fur- 
nished to the local papers by the libra- 
rian calls attention to the library’s treas- 
ures. 

De Pere. Victor Viaene, librarian at 
Kimberly, secured Hollandish books for 
his library through the cooperation of the 
local library. 

Eau Claire. Miss Lutie Stearns spoke 
at the summer course of the Normal 
School in the interest of traveling li- 
braries. 

Edward Johnson, the janitor of the 
local public library, takes pride in an 
orange tree bearing fruit in the local li- 
brary. Mr. Johnson has also planted 
trees and shrubs in the rear of the build- 
ing to hide unsightly buildings on an- 
other lot. 

Fond du Lac. Valuable books and doc- 
uments which were the property of the 
late General Edward S. Bragg, com- 
mander of the famous “Iron Brigade” 
have been given to the public library by 
Mrs. Margaret D. Sherman, daughter of 
the General. 

Fort Atkinson. The public library has 
recently purchased a number of recent 
books from.the fund of $500 given by Mr. 
Southwell for the purpose. 

Fox Lake. “Tag Day” was recently 
held for the benefit of the library. Over 
10,000 volumes were issued during the 
past year. A large number of gifts have 
been received from the local townspeople. 
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Galesville. In July the library was 
moved into the residence left to the city 
by Mrs. Burdick in 1913. The property 
in this bequest, a residence and site, is 
worth about $2,200. 

Grand Rapids. The library has issued 
a list of timely books relating to the Eu- 
ropean countries involved in the war. 

Mrs. D. J. Arpin has presented the li- 
brary with subscriptions to the Review 
of Reviews and Everybody’s Magazine. 

Green Bay. Dr. B. C. Brett has given 
the library the “History of the House of 
Austria’ by Wm. Coxe, printed in Lon- 
don in 1807. The history was originally 
a part of the library of Sir John Pringle 
Dalrymple and bears his book plate. 

Among other recent gifts is one of thir- 
ty volumes of the Registry of the Holstein 
Friesan Herd from the W. H. Walker col- 
lection. A fine set of Cooper’s works has 
been presented by Mrs. Charles T. Kim- 
ball, Sr. 

A memorial address on Ruben Gold 
Thwaites by Frederick Jackson Turner 
has been given the local library. 

Hartiand. A local fair was recently 
held for the benefit of the library, 
which netted $156. 

For the benefit of other communities 
desiring to have such an affair it may 
be said that a great many of the local 
community aided at the different ice 
cream, cake and coffee booths, the fancy 
work and hand woven basket booths, 
the pop corn wagon and butter milk 
stand. The antique and curio exhibit 
deserves special mention. A local citi- 
zen offered five gallons of ice cream 
to the person who would remove the 
bow of blue ribbon from the tail of his 
mule. A small boy interested in the 
library donated his pony and cart for 
rides around the grounds. A local 
brass band gave its services. The 
grounds were lighted with electricity 
through the kindness of a local citizen. 
Vocal selections were given and an ex- 
hibition in fancy dancing. <A fortune 
tent was a popular feature. 

Horicon. Miss Alma Yonkey has do- 
nated a number of recent volumes of 
fiction to the library. 
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A novel entertainment called Library 


_Minstrels and Vaudeville was given by 


the library board and other interested 
friends for the benefit of the Horicon 
public library June 4 and 5, 1914. The 
benefit was a great success, netting the 
library some $150. As the library is 
to be moved in the fall into better quar- 
ters in the new bank building, this 
money and even more will be needed 
for furnishings and more books. 

Janesville. Miss Mary Egan, former 
librarian at Marshfield, has taken up 
her duties as successor to Miss Gertrude 
Cobb, resigned. 

Kenosha. The increase in circulation 
to a total of 124,368 volumes issued 
during the past year, and an increase 
of 15,225 over the previous year, is due 
in part to the circulation of books 
among the foreign speaking people in 
the city,.the library now having collec- 
tions of books in German, Scandinavian, 
Dutch, Lithuanian, Polish, Russian, Ar- 
menian, Italian and Yiddish. 

The library will open a public read- 
ing room, with circulating department, 
in the western part of the city. It will 
be ready for use about the latter part 
of September. 

Kewaunee. The fourth annual li- 
brary ball was held on May 7th at the 
Bohemian hall and was a great success 
socially and financially. Music was 
furnished by the Gloe-Naidl orchestra 
of Two Rivers. 

Lancaster. Over 10,000 volumes 
have been issued by the local library 
during the past year to 1,164 borrow- 
ers. 

Madison. A total of 165,307 vol- 
umes has been circulated during the 
past year, an increase of over 13,000 
over the previous year. The percentage 
of fiction has dropped from 62 to 60 
per cent. Librarian instruction was 
given by the librarian to 900 young 
people, which included 56 talks on the 
use of the library. More than 2,000 
volumes were circulated at the high- 
school branch. 

Marinette. An annotated list em- 
bracing two columns of books relating 
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to the European world has recently 
been published in the local papers. 

The accumulation of fine money en- 
ables the library officials to make many 
needed improvements outside of the 
usual budget. Recently the book room 
at the library was tinted to harmonize 
with other portions of the main floor. 
A new desk was secured and plants 
bought for the library grounds. 

Senator Stephenson has secured two 
brass cannon for the adornment of the 
lawn of the library. 

Marshfield. Miss Louise C. Grace, 
former assistant at the Detroit Public 
Library, and a recent graduate of the 
Wisconsin Library School, has been 
elected to succeed Miss Mary Egan, re- 
signed. 

Menomonee Falls. The sum of $10 
has been turned over to the library by 
the treasurer of a defunct literary or- 
ganization. 

Merrill. Miss Winnefred Bailey, li- 
brarian at Wauwautosa, has_ been 
elected to succeed Miss Katherine 
Barker, resigned. 

During the past year one hundred 
and thirty-three persons residing out- 
side the city have been supplied with 
books from the local library. Of these 
forty-three are teachers. Four travel- 
ing libraries taken from the local li- 
brary have been circulated in the coun- 
try districts. Eighty-two special privi- 
lege cards were issued to teachers and 
special students. 

The club room has found a wide use 
among the study clubs, the Woman’s 
Alliance, The Sunday School Teachers’ 
Training Class, the Civic League, music 
clubs, etc. The Woman’s Alliance, a 
civic improvement society, that raised 
$1700 for the furnishing of the library, 
has recently donated a fine piano for 
the club room. The Women’s Club fur- 
nished a mirror, table and coat rack. 

Milton Junction. On account of the 
increased number of books in the li- 
brary it has been found necessary to 
move the library to a larger room in 
a business block. Out of a population 
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are five hundred and eight-five bor- 
rowers. 

A series of ‘‘chain teas’ is being 
held for the benefit of the local li- 
brary. 

Milwaukee. The Bayview branch, 
the site for which was donated by the 
sons of Henry Llewellyn, was dedicated 
on Sept. 6th, with a program of ad- 
dresses and music. 

Miss Lutie Stearns spoke at the sum- 
mer course of the Normal School in the 
interest of traveling libraries. 

Monroe. Mrs. Elizabeth G. Booth 
has given the library a total of sixty- 
eight books during the past year. 

New London. The ladies’ societies 
of the different churches, the Civic 
League, and the Study Club, served a 
Fourth of July dinner for the benefit of 
the library, netting over $230. 

During the summer Miss Bernice 
Swift has been assisting Miss Millerd in 
the library. 

Oconomowoc. Miss Esther Hum- 
phrey, librarian, has recently resigned 
to be married, and Miss Lillian Hum- 
phrey has been appointed librarian. 

Oconto. Mr. Runkel a local citizen, 
has given the library an oil painting of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

A bird guessing contest has aroused 
interest among the children during the 
vacation days. 

Miss Lutie Stearns spoke at the sum- 
mer course of the Normal School in the 
interest of the traveling libraries. 

Oshkosh. Miss Lutie Stearns spoke 
at the summer course of the Normal 
School in the interest of the traveling 
libraries. 

Platteville. Miss Lutie Stearns spoke 
at the summer session of the Normal 
School in the interest of the traveling 
libraries. 

The plans for the Carnegie public li- 
brary have been completed and submit- 
ted to the Carnegie Foundation. 

Plymouth. The Carnegie Foundation 
has approved the library plans sent by 


of about eight hundred people there P. T. Benton, architect. 
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Racine. The librarian reports the 
circulation during the past year to be 
126,508 volumes. Books are supplied 
in Danish, Norwegian, Bohemian, Lith- 
uanian, Italian and French, which were 
read a total of 5,076 times by the for- 
eign borrowers. The Lithuanian Bro- 
thers Aid and St. Casimer societies gave 
$20 for Lithuanian books. 

Reedsburg. An exhibit of pictures 
of Scottish scenes was recently held. 

River Falls. Miss Lutie Stearns 
spoke at the summer course of the Nor- 
mal School in the interest of traveling 
libraries. 

Shawano. The firm of Claude & 
Starck is drawing the plans for the new 
$10,000 Carnegie building. 

Spooner. The question of a public 
library is being agitated by citizens. 

Spring Green. Miss Stearns aided in 
organizing a Community Club on July 
24th, and attended the dedication of 
the building erected by the Community 
Club on Sept. 2nd. 

Stanley. The public library, in its 
connection with the Junior Civic League, 
was represented at the inter-county fair 
by a department for boys and girls. 
They had been sold penny packets of 
seeds early in the spring by the libra- 
rian and the products of these seeds 
were exhibited and given prizes at the 
Fair. By means of this work the li- 
brarian was able to reach the parents 
of many of the children and get them 
interested in the library. 

Stevens Point. Firth’s book “The 
Holy Gospel’, protestant and Catholic 
versions compared, has been presented 
to the library by the author’s family. 
The Rainbow Library Club has given the 
eighth volume of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association proceedings. Miss 
Millicent Olin has presented the library 
with a copy of the Bible, St. James’ 
version. 

Stevens Point. Miss Lutie Stearns 
spoke at the summer course of the Nor- 
mal School in the interest of traveling 
libraries. 

Stoughton. A men’s newspaper room 
is maintained in the basement of the 
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library where Norse and English news- 
papers are filed. 

A traveling library of thirty-six vol- 
umes has been loaned to the city fire 
department and housed in the quarters 
in the City Hall. 

Two hundred and fifty children are 
entertained on Saturdays at a story 
hour. 

Over six hundred magazines were cir- 
culated and twenty-five townspeople 
visited the library on the public visiting 
day. 

Sturgeon Bay. The opening of the 
new Carnegie building has led to an in- 
crease of 246 borrowers, making a total 
of 2,593 users of the library. Over 19 
are from the country. 

Superior. Miss Gladys Andrews, a 
graduate of the Wisconsin Library 
School, has been appointed one of the 
assistants at the local library. 

Miss Lutie Stearns spoke at the sum- 
mer course of the Normal School in the 
interest of traveling libraries. 

Five business men of the city have 
presented the library with the life of 
General Isaac Stevens in two volumes. 

The library has recently secured 
some Finnish books for its foreign pa- 
trons. 

The library now has four stations 
from which books are distributed. 

Tigerton. A Labor Day picnic was 
held for the benefit of the local library. 
The farmers and business men played 
baseball and other games and contests 
were indulged in, followed by a dance. 

Tomahawk. The public library con- 
tinues to grow in popularity, 12,951 
books being loaned during the past year 
to 1,302 borrowers. The city of Toma- 
hawk has given $500 toward the sup- 
port of the library and R. B. Tweedy 
has presented it with a similar amount. 

Waterloo. At the annual meeting of 
the Waterloo Library Association $125 
was appropriated for the purchase of 
books, and arrangements were made for 
increasing the library funds during the 
coming winter. 

Waukesha. Miss Winifred Winans 
has resigned her position of children’s 
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librarian, and is succeeded by Miss 
Carrie Robinson. 

The Ideal Club of Waukesha has com- 
piled a cook-book ‘‘The Ideal way to a 
man’s heart” to be sold for the benefit 
of the Children’s Room of the library. 

Waupaca. Since the library has 
been in the new Carnegie building, the 
hours of opening have been extended to 
every afternoon and three evenings a 
week, with the reading room open on 
Sunday afternoons. 

Waupaca. The new Carnegie build- 
ing was dedicated with appropriate ex- 
ercises on June 29th. Mr. W. C. Bald- 
win, president of the library board, pre- 
sided. Mr, W. H. Hatton, chairman of 
the State library commission, and a 
donor to the local library, made a short 
address, which was followed by one by 
Miss Stearns, who made the first ad- 
dress in the interest of a public library 
af Waupaca fourteen years ago. Mr. 
J. C. Hart, secretary of the library 
board, then tendered the building to 
Mayor Holly, who accepted it on behalf 
of the city. An inspection of the new 
building followed. On the following 
afternoon the children were invited to 
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the library for a talk by Miss Stearns 
and an inspection of the building. 

Waupun. Local borrowers were per- 
mitted to take as many as six books 
at a time for vacation purposes. 

Wausau. The teachers of the city 
used over 1,500 books on their special 
privilege cards and also used over 400 
pictures, besides many clippings, mounted 
recitations, etc. The percentage of fic- 
tion has decreased in favor of earnest 
study. The librarian recommends that 
more children’s books be purchased. 

The present library, although erected 
but a few years since, is crowded to the 
limit with books owing to the faulty 
architecture, which made no provision 
for ordinary increase in the number of 
volumes. 

West Allis. The library board is 
making plans for the dedication of the 
new building. 

Whitewater. Miss Stearns spoke at 
the summer course of the Normal 
School in the interest of traveling li- 
braries. 

Miss Nina Vandewalker, of Milwau- 
kee, a former resident, has given the 
library twenty books for children and 
adults. 


ASSISTANTS FOR A SMALL LIBRARY* 


By Mrs. Jessie W. Luther, Librarian.Antigo Public Library 


The story is told of a convert, who, full 
of zeal, in his first prayer meeting re- 
marks offered himself for service in these 
words “I am ready to do anything the 
Lord asks of me, so long as it’s honor- 
able.” This beginner’s attitude is my 
own toward the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation. If this association adhered to 
the old rule of exempting the one who 
asked the riddle from answering it, I 
should not be attempting to answer my 
own questions. When the librarians of 
our state were asked to suggest prob- 





lems, which they were finding trouble- 
some, for discussion at this meeting the 
one I suggested was “Assistants for a 
small library.”” There have been times 
since, when I have regretted having made 
that suggestion. 

In collecting data, on which to base a 
discussion of this question, letters were 
sent to libraries in Wisconsin, in which 
according to the last biennial report of 
the Library Commission, there were em- 
ployed either two or three assistants. The 
prompt replies and the care and frank- 


*Paper read at joint meeting of the Wisconsin-Michigan State Library Associations, held at 


Marinette and Menominee, July 28-30, 1914. 
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ness with which questions were answered 
are greatly appreciated and the informa- 
tion obtained is very beneficial. These re- 
plies from various librarians bear evi- 
dence to the fact, that the problems re- 
garding assistants are much the same in 
all small librarjes and that there is need 
for radical change in requirements and 
training of assistants. 

The questions sent out asked for infor- 
mation on the following points: training 
of assistants, how selected, required 
qualifications, hours of work per week, 
salary, length of time each has been em- 
ployed in library, how many assistants 
have later had training elsewhere and are 
now or have been employed in some 
other library position; are present assist- 
ants planning on library work as a pro- 
fession and do they expect to take train- 
ing in library school, did present assist- 
ants come into the library as apprentices, 
how long do apprentices work without 
pay, what special problems or difficulties 
regarding assistants have you found in 
your library. 

This discussion will be confined to and 
conclusions drawn from conditions as 
they exist in the libraries in Wisconsin, 
where only two paid assistants are em- 
ployed. The libraries range in size from 
7,000 to 14,000 volumes and have from 
4,700 to 7,900 registered borrowers. 

The average salary paid assistants in 
libraries in Wisconsin, where only two 
are employed is $34.38 per month for first 
assistant and $28.33 forsecond. The high- 
est salary paid any first assistant is $45 
a month and the lowest is $25. 

The number of hours of work required 
a week varies from 45 to 36 for first as- 
sistants; the average is 3814 for first and 
37%, for second. 

The average tenure of position is six 
years for first assistant and three years 
for second. This average is misleading, 
however, in regard to assistants in most 
of the libraries in question, as the time 
each has been employed is much shorter, 
but in two instances assistants have been 
in the same library for an unusually long 
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time, thus bringing up the general aver- 
age. These statistics are found to be very 
significamt, when studied in relation to 
the work and general usefulness of the 
libraries in question. 

The answers to the question regarding 
special duties of assistants, indicate that 
in general both are able to do all routine 
and mechanical work—keeping statistics, 
sending fine notices, supervision of 
shelves, loan desk work, mending, regis- 
tration, preparing new books for circula- 
tion, filing cards, etc. In some libraries, 
one assistant has supervision of the child- 
ren’s room or does reference work. Two 
librarians report that the first assistant 
does cataloging—one, typewriting—and 
four that she takes charge of the refer- 
ence work. One uninitiated in library 
work or not understanding the manifold 
duties and requirements of librarianship, 
after reading the detailed schedule of 
work done by assistants in some libra- 
ries, might be tempted to wax sarcastic 
and ask “What does the librarian do.” 

So much for what may be termed the 
present status of assistants, but what 
about the way by which they arrived 
where they are and what is their outlook 
on librarianship as a profession? 

In all libraries in question save in one 
instance, assistants came into the library 
as apprentices, working from one month 
to a year without pay. Six months is the 
average time of apprenticeship. One libra- 
rian reports that assistants are paid $15 
a month from the time they begin work. 

How are apprentices selected? In some 
libraries they are selected from appli- 
cants by vote of the library board; re- 
ports from other libraries say they are 
selected by the librarian. One librarian 
answers that assistants are selected by 
the board of trustees and the librarian af- 
ter satisfactory apprentice service. 

The list of qualifications required in- 
cludes high school education at least, six 
months apprenticeship, a reasonable 
knowledge of and fondness for books, 
courtesy and friendliness, adaptability to 
the library spirit. 
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How many assistants from your library 
have later had training elsewhere and are 
now or have been employed in some other 
library? Answers state that five assist- 
ants later graduated from library school, 
three took the summer course, seven 
went into other library positions. One 
assistant became librarian of the library 
in which she began work and another was 
later a high school librarian. 

According to reports from librarians, 
ten assistants now employed in the libra- 
ries under discussion, are planning on 
library work as a profession, but only one 
is as yet planning definitely on graduat- 
ing from library school and two are tak- 
ing a six weeks summer course. These 
statistics are certainly significant and 
furnish cause for apprehension when 
one is making a study of assistants in 
small libraries and their outlook on li- 
brarianship as a profession. 

What special problems or difficulties 
regarding assistants have you found in 
your library? A summary of replies shows 
the chief difficulties to be, first, lack of 
desirable applicants. Desirable workers 
cannot be secured at the low salaries of- 
fered. Another difficulty stated is that 
assistants remain in the library position 
but a short time, leaving as soon as better 
paying work can be secured, because 
there is no chance for advancement or 
raise of salary in the local library. Other 
reports say that assistants are lacking in 
ideals and broad outlook on library work, 
that they are working to put in time or 
for pin money (one mignt question where 
they get it), or for that somewhat vague 
reason that they like books or have al- 
ways wanted to do library work. It is 
embarrassing even to mention that such 
difficulties are reported as tardiness, vis- 
iting with friends during working hours, 
disloyalty to library rules and regula- 
tions. 

In most libraries under consideration, 
assistants are not qualified to do catalog- 
ing, typewriting or efficient reference 
work. 

It seems that one librarian has summed 
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up all the difficulties in this statement 
“apprentices are taken into the library 
and appointments later made without any 
special qualifications being required in 
applicants”. 

Does not this summary of existing con- 
ditions indicate that the librarians of our 
small libraries need to give more careful 
attention to this problem of library assist- 
ants? In attempting to solve any library 
problem, we must work from the founda- 
tion fact, that the prime object of a li- 
brary is public advantage. Every detail 
of library administration should contri- 
bute toward more efficient service for 
patrons. A careless assistant, lacking in 
true professional spirit and interest in 
her work, will be a great drawback to the 
library’s best interests. 

Obviously the first point of attack in 
the situation under consideration is the 
selection of assistants. This demands con- 
certed knowledge and action of the libra- 
rian and board of trustees. It is just as 
important for the board to exercise care 
in the selection of assistants as in choos- 
ing a librarian. 

If we take apprentices into our libra- 
ries without most careful consideration 
of their qualifications and adaptability to 
the work, who is to blame if they prove 
incompetent? 

If after the apprenticeship is served, 
the assistants do not prove to be intelli- 
gent workers, who is to blame if they are 
retained and allowed to hinder the best 
service of the library? 

We must insist that the assistant 
selected be one who is planning definitely 
on librarianship as a profession and who 
is ambitious to advance in her work as 
rapidly as possible. 

Under ordinary conditions, the assist- 
ant who will be of most value to the li- 
brary is not the one who will be willing 
to remain indefinitely in a small library 
under conditions as they are at present 
and for the salaries paid untrained 
workers. 

It is also obvious, that the next point 
of attack after assistants are selected is 
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the librarian’s attitude and the reiation- 
ship she establishes with them. A library 
worker, whose opinions are always to be 
heeded, said in discussing this matter of 
training assistants, “a successful librarian 
must be a successful teacher, if she would 
be a successful librarian”. 

Are we training our assistants to be in- 
telligent workers by keeping them in 
close touch with our general library pol- 
icy and by giving them opportunity to 
think for themselves? Should we not 
share with our assistants all our plans for 
the library’s growth, welcoming their sug- 
gestions and giving due credit for thought 
and resourcefulness? Any worker is effi- 
cient in proportion as he has a broad out- 
look on and an intelligent understanding 
of his work. Routine and mechanical 
work will not be dull for a library assist- 
ant, if she understands its real import- 
ance and sees how it contributes to the 
best interests of the library, if well and 
faithfully done. It has been well said, 
that every assistant must be the librarian 
in embryo, expressing the librarian’s spir- 
it and the library's policy. 

In closing, let me suggest a plan, which 
we are looking forward to working out in 
our own library and which it seems will 
prove effective in solving most of the dif- 
ficulties regarding assistants in a small 
library. Our idea is to have one trained 
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assistant rather than two untrained ones, 
this one to be qualified primarily to take 
entire charge of the work with children. 

We have a waiting list of seven high 
school girls, who have made application 
to come into the library for apprentice 
work. Some of the applicants are high 


_ School graduates, who have decided quite 


definitely on doing library work and they 
wish to come into the local library as 
apprentices for a year before going to 
college or library school. Thus it seems 
there will be no difficulty in securing good 
apprentice help. 

By combining the salaries now paid two 
assistants in the libraries in Wisconsin, 
where only two are employed, an average 
of $62 per month could be paid one 
trained assistant. Thus without in- 
ceasing the amount paid for salaries, 
these libraries could have the benefit of 
two trained workers and they with the 
help of apprentices, who wish to prepare 
for formal training, could certainly ad- 
minister the library’s affairs more effi- 
ciently and economically than it is done, 
under existing conditions, with one 
trained librarian, who every two or three 
years has to give time and energy to 
the training of wholly inexperienced and 
poorly qualiediqfiufied assistants. 

JESSIE W. LUTHER. 
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APPRENTICE WORK IN SMALL LIBRARIES. 


A series of articles making suggestions as to the training of apprentices, pre 
pared by the faculty of the Wisconsin Library School. 


Introductory 


Apprentice work in our public libraries 
should receive greater consideration. Ap- 
prentice help can be of mutual benefit in 
even the smallest library if rightly 
planned. From the standpoint of the li- 
brarian such help is usually necessary 
and solves the problem of inadequate 
funds for paid assistants. From the 
standpoint of the apprentice, it is an op- 
portunity to be ‘“‘tested out” in her adap- 
tability for library work, and for future 
training in the library school. In every 
community, there are high school gradu- 
ates who seek such work. 

It is obvious that the librarian owes 
some return for this gratuitous or poorly 
paid service by planning as thorough a 
course of training in iibrary routine as 
she is capable of giving. This is her duty 
towards her assistants and apprentices. 
Too few librarians appreciate the prestige 
that comes to a library from the careful 


PRELIMINARY 


Selecting the apprentice 

Positions on the library staff should not 
be given to untrained persons. Entrance 
to the profession should be only through 
apprenticeship or library school training. 
It naturally follows that the library must 
have apprentices in training to fill pos- 
sible vacancies. But there need be no def- 
inite promise of employment. The obli- 
gation of giving instruction in library 
methods in return for the service ren- 
dered by the apprentice is all that is bind- 
ing upon the librarian. The emphasis 
should be put upon the privilege conferred 
by the library in accepting the apprentice. 
At the outset she will be far more trouble 
than help, since all her work must be re- 


training of assistants and apprentices. 
Many are left to stumble about and find 
things out for themselves, thus gaining 
no adequate conception of the work, and 
failing, therefore, to render service that 
really counts for the library. A number 
of the libraries of the state have estab- 
lished reputations for good training, and 
assistants coming from these libraries, or 
apprentices who have worked the required 
time make first rate candidates for li- 
brary schools and not infrequently can 
be placed in good positions in other li- 
braries. 

Believing that apprentice work merits 
more attention, and wishing to give as- 
sistance to those libraries that are trying 
to solve the problem, a series of articles 
on the subject has been planned by the 
Faculty of the Wisconsin Library School 
to appear in the issues of the Bulletin 
during the year. 


CONSIDERATIONS 


vised, and in addition time spent in giv- 
ing her instruction. Make the applicant 
for a position understand that just as ap- 
prentice work is required in other call- 
ings, it is essential to a librarian’s. 

* “The apprentice work should be given 
at the busiest time of the year for mutual 
advantage; work is seen at its best when 
at its busiest; the apprentice feels the 
pressure, and the library, the relief in the 
assistance given. The arrangement with 
the apprentices should be on a purely busi- 
ness basis and the course of instruction 
should be so thorough and systematic as 
to compensate for the time spent. At the 
outset the apprentice will be more trouble 
than help, since the librarian must revise 


*Quoted paragraphs are taken from a thesis prepared by Miss Sarah Virginia Lewis on The 
Apprentice System in Small and Medium Sized Libraries as a graduating requirement for the 


Wisconsin Library School, June, 1911. 
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all the work done, in addition to keeping 
regular appointments for instruction. Ob- 
viously, only a well trained and thor- 
oughly competent librarian is fitted for 
such a task. 

“The entrance requirements should be 
at least a high school course or its equiva- 
lent, good health, and the personality 
which makes possible good library serv- 
ice. Promptness, orderliness, accuracy, 


amiability, speed and the ability to differ- . 


entiate between essentials and non-essen- 
tials, must be united with scholarship and 
good literary taste and sweetened with 
brotherly love and that kindly humor 
which is so truly the saving grace. In 
other words, the apprentice should be of 
such stuff as librarians are made and 
happy is she who adds to these things to 
the ancestry of culture. 

“Whether fitness shall be determined by 
examination must depend upon local con- 
ditions. The ideal method of selection is 
through personal acquaintance. In a 
town so small that the librarian knows 
her constituents individually, or,in which 
she has implicit faith in the principal of 
the high school, this should be compara- 
tively easy. The librarian’s visits to the 
school should be no rarity and should ex- 
cite no suspicion of ulterior purpose when 
she goes to listen to recitations of the 
students chosen by the school authorities 
in answer to her request for a list of pos- 
sible apprentices. 

“The examination, if one be offered, 
should cover general history, English and 
American more specifically, general infor- 
mation, literature—again with emphasis 
on English and American—and current 
events. An informal oral examination to 
test the quickness of thought is often il- 
luminating, and an excellent test of an ex- 
amination is to take it oneself. 

“The important thing to bear in mind 
in selecting apprentices is that it is much 
easier to get an assistant then to get rid 
of one. Any applicant who can be deter- 
red by a recital of the difficulties with 
which her path will be set and the small 
compensation that will be hers, even 
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should she continue to walk therein till 
the way leads through the portals of the 
library school and into librarianship it- 
self, should be spared no detail.” 

A specimen of examination questions is 
given, as offered candidates by the Buffalo 
Public Library. Mr. Brown, the librarian, 
writes of these questions, as follows: 

“Of course, it should be understood that 
the examinations are given to graduates 
of high schools without any Library ex- 
perience whatever, nor any Library train- 
ing. They are simply papers of general 
information to weed out the large num- 
ber of applicants which we have at the 
times when the examinations are given. 

As arule, we get about 10% of the class 
to pass the examination. After this we 
give each one who passes, a two weeks’ 
trial in the Library, during which time we 
can judge somewhat of their adaptability 
and they can find out whether they like 
the work or not, and then their names are 
placed upon the eligible list. We offer 
these examinations about once a year.” 


Buffalo Public Library 


Examination of Candidates for Library 
Employment 


Saturday, April 5, 1913 


Answer only the specified number of 
items under each question 


1. (Answer 10. Counts 10) 
the following: 
1. Doctor Grenfell’s parish. 2. The 
Sir Roger de Coverley papers. 3. 
Sense and_ sensibility. 4. Venetian 
life. 5. Travels with a donkey. 6. 
Henry V. 7. The house of seven 
gables. 8. Childe Harold. 9 Rudder 
Grange. 10. Henry Esmond. 11. The 
Oregon trail. 12. Lays of ancient 
Rome. 13. The Odyssey. 14. Walden. 
15. Boots and_ saddles. 16. Tom 
Brown’s’ schooldays. 17. Cranford. 
18. Quentin Durward. 19. The de- 
serted village. 20. An inland voyage. 
2. (Answer all. Counts 10) Name one 
city on each of the five Great 


Who wrote 
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. (Answer 5. 





Lakes and arrange the cities in 
the order of their relative size. 


3. (Answer 10. Counts 10) What do 


you understand by the follow- 
ing terms: 

1. Edition. 2. Frontispiece. 3. Con- 
tents. 4. Index. 5. Typography. 6. 
Lithograph. 7. Engraving. 8. Pun- 
ctuation. 9. Paragraph. 10. Stanza. 
11. Verse. 12. Pseudonym. 13. Anon- 
ymous. 14, Copyright. 

. (Answer 10. Counts 10) What and 
where are the following: 

1. The Dardanelles. 2 Land’s End. 
3. Yukon. 4. Colon. 5. Charybdis. 6. 


Cape Cod. 7. Gibraltar. 8. North 
Cape. 9. Golden Gate. 10. Marathon. 
11. Cape Horn. 12. Salonika. 13. Sas- 


katchewan. 14. The Crimea. 

Counts 5) What part of 
America was discovered or ex- 
plored by the following: 

1. Christopher Columbus. 
and Sebastian Cabot. 


2. John 
3. Pére Mar- 


quette. 4. Juan Ponce de Leon. 5. 
Hernando de Soto. 6. Robert Cavelier 
de La Salle. 7. Francisco Pizarro. 


. (Arrange all. Counts 5) Arrange the 
following in strict alphabetical 
order, i. e., dictionary order. 

Scrape. Scorch. Scissors. Screw. 
Scare. Script. Scheme. Scream. 
Schism. Scribe. 

. (Answer 10. Counts 10) What do you 
understand, briefly, by the follow- 
ing: 

1. The Paladins. 2. The Light Bri- 
gade. 3. The Myrmidons. 4. The 
Argonauts. 5. The Northmen. 6. The 
Bucaneers. 7. The Pioneers. 8. The 
Crusaders. 9. The Ten Thousand. 10. 
The Pilgrim Fathers. 11. The Iron- 
sides. 12. The Vikings. 13. The Van- 
dals. 14. The Covenanters. 

. (Answer 10. Counts 10. What his- 
torical event or period is referred 
to in the following: 

1. Coffin’s The drumbeat of the na- 
tion. 2. Johnston's The long roll. 3. 
Roosevelt’s The winning of the West. 
4. Fiske’s The critical period. 65. 
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Thackeray’s The four Georges. 6. 
Cooke’s The Old Dominion. 7. Fiske’s 
The Dutch and Quaker colonies. 8. 
Parkman’s The conspiracy of Pontiac. 
9. Hugo’s Ninety-three. 10. Churchill’s 
The crossing. 11. Wilson’s Division 
and re-union. 12. Trevelyan’s Gari- 
baldi and the thousand. 13. Thack- 
eray’s The Virginians. 14. Parker’s 
The Judgment house. 15. Dickens’ A 
tale of two cities. 

(Answer 10. Counts 1¢) What do the 

following abbreviations signify: 

Cc. O. D.; C. O. S.; N. E. A.; D. V.; 
del.; fec.; Fahr.; f. 0. b.; inst.; Mlle.; 
P. T. O.; pro tem.; prox.; pp.; 0Z.; 
Q. E. D. 

(Answer 10. Counts 10) Who are or 
were the following persons: 

1. Jane Addams. 2. Enrico Caruso. 
8. Roald Amundsen. 4. George W. 
Goethals. 5. Julia K. Lathrop. 6. 
David Livingston. 7. William G. Mc- 
Adoo. 8. Maria Montessori. 9. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. 10. Lillian Nordica. 11. 
Raymond Poincaré. 12. Robert Falcon 
Scott. 13. William Dean Howells. 14. 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell. 

(Answer 5. Counts 10) Namea very 
famous example of each of the 
following literary forms: 

1. Tragedy. 2. Comedy. 3. Essay. 
4, Allegory. 5. Epic. 6. Ballad. 7. 
Lyric. 8. Sonnet. 9. Ode. 10. Elegy. 


Length of Course 
The amount of time, which the appren- 


tice should give to practice work in a 
small library, should be at least three to 
four hours a day for six months, if the 
library is open daily; five or six hours on 
each day, if the library is not open daily. 
Son e librarians require 36 to 42 hours 
per week for a period of six months. 
Schedule the hours as for a regular assist- 
ant, and hold the apprentice strictly to 
her time. Instruction time will be extra. 


If 


the apprentice desires to complete the 


course in a shorter period, she must be re- 


quired to give full time. 


If it is neces- 


sary to train an assistant for a vacancy, 
insist that the candidate be tried out as 
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an apprentice and that she serve without 
compensation the equivalent in time re- 
quired of apprentices. Trades and pro- 
fessions demand an apprenticeship and 
the Library board should have a similar 
requirement in employing untrained and 
inexperienced assistants. 

The amount of instruction to be given 
by the librarian should include at least 


- one lesson per week and informal instruc- 


tion and supervision each day. ‘The wise 
librarian who encourages her staff to 
‘help by thinking as well as by doing’ will 
certainly enjoy a reflex benefit, and after 
a few weeks will find that in spite of the 
time she must spend in revision, she can 
do many of the things she has long been 
wanting to do, and now finds time for be- 
cause of the relief from routine work. the 
many hands afford; and the enthusiasm 
she kindles in the hearts of the appren- 
tices will burn away much that is dross 
and the glow from their fires will re- 
kindle other flames in the library that 
may long have been only smouldering.” 


3—L. B. 
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In addition to daily work in the library 
apprentices will be assigned required 
reading on technical subjects to be done 
in their own time. Suggestions as to 
their general reading should also be made, 
with a view to developing literary taste 
and increasing their knowledge of books. 

Chapters that are to be divided into 
weekly lessons will appear in each issue 
of the Bulletin, with suggestions as to 
method of presentation. An outline of 
the chapters to be treated in the course 
follows: 

Classification and shelving; Library 
hand. 

Mechanical processes, 

Loan work—simpler parts of the rou- 
tine. 

Use of catalogue; alphabeting. 

Mending. 

Library economy; typewriting. 

Loan work, continued. 

Reference work. 

Cataloguing: simple instruction. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


Elva L. Bascom, Chief. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


This selected list attempts to cover 
only the subjects of greatest interest, and 
with a few exceptions includes only the 
more recent books. The older works of 
most value can be readily found in the 
two A. L. A. Catalogs. Because of several 
inquiries, a popular history and the books 
descriptive of the country and people 
which can be most heartily recommended 
to the ordinary reader have been included 


Europe 


Fisher, H. A. L. The republican tradi- 
tion in Europe (Lowell lectures). 
Putnam $2.50 net. 

Author believes that since 1870 the cause of 
republicanism has made no substantial prog- 
ress and that the present European trend 
points to the constitutional monarchy as the 
typical future government, 

Fullerton, W. M. Problems of power. 
1913. Scribner $2.25 net. 

Considers the European situation in the 
light of the crises that have menaced France 
and Germany since the “egregious blunder” 
of annexing Alsace-Lorraine in 1870. 


*Gooch, G. P. History of our times, 
1885-1911 (Home _ univ. lib.) 
1913. Holt 50c net. 

Impartial survey of salient points and politi- 
eal features of this period, with chief atten- 
tion given to Europe. 

Grant, A. J. History of Europe. 1913. 
Longmans $2.25 net. 

Comprehensive and accurate textbook, de- 
scribing the significant influences and events 
in the development of European countries, 
with the exception of the British empire, from 
beginning to 1910. 


*Hazen, C. D. Europe since 1815. 
1910. Holt $3 net. 

General survey of the 19th century in 
Prussia, Austria, France and Italy, and sepa- 
rate surveys of England, Russia, Turkey and 
the lesser states. Emphasis is given to the 
significance of the century’s history and to 
economic conditions. 


under each heading. In nearly every in- 
stance the history is not recent and needs 
to be supplemented by a later work. The 
general European histories are service- 
able for this purpose. 

The works best adapted to the aver- 
age small library are starred; many of 
the titles not starred are not suitable 
for purchase by the small library. Sev- 
eral of the books listed can be borrowed 
from this department for limited pé- 
riods. 


Ogg, F. A. Governments of Europe. 
1913. Macmillan $3 net. 

Serviceable for the general reader who 
wishes clear and concise accounts of how gov- 
ernment is administered in the European 
states. Dial. 

Rose, J. H. Development of the Euro- 
pean nations, 1870-1900. 1905. 
2v. Putnam $5 net. 

Discussion by an authority of those events 
from 1870 to 1900 which had a distinctly for- 
mative influence on the history of Europe. 
Statesman’s year-book. 1914. Mac- 

millan $3 net. 

This annual is the most valuable single vol- 
ume for giving accurate and recent statistical 
and historical facts about the European coun- 
tries. 

*Whelpley, J. D. The trade of the 
world. 1913. Century $2. 

Considers the commercial policies, strength 
and prospects of all the countries involved in 
the present war except Servia; also the rela- 
tion of the United States to foreign countries. 


Austria-Hungary 
Oolquhoun, A. R. The whirlpool of 
Europe, Austria-Hungary and the 
Hapsburgs. 1907. Dodd $3.50 
net. 

Popular account of the political and social 
life of the Austro-Hungarian empire, written 
from the inside. 

Drage, Geoffrey. Austria-Hungary. 
1909. Dutton $6 net. 

Thorough and impartial survey,of the dual 

monarchy, with discussions of its commercialk 
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and financial interests, race questions and for- 
eign policies, Contains texts of laws and 
treaties, 


*Kellner, Leon, ¢ others. Austria of 
the Austrians and Hungary of the 
Hungarians. 1914. Scribner $1.50 
net. 

Popular, well-rounded surveys of the govern- 
ment, politics, education, literature, ete., of 
each country. 


Rumbold, Sir Horace. 
and his times. 
$4 net, 

Review of Austrian history for the century 
preceding Francis Joseph’s accession and a 
reserved but vivid and sympathetic account of 
his personality, pictured against a background 
of political and military history. 


Francis Joseph 
1909. Appleton 


Steed, H. W. The Hapsburg monarchy. 
1913. Scribner $2.50 net. 
Scholarly discussion of the Austrian ques- 
tion, based on a ten years’ study of the per- 
plexities of present conditions and what they 
imply as to determining the political future 
of Austria. Boston Transcript. 


Vambery, Arminius. Hungary (Story 
of the nations) 1901. Putnam 
$1.50 net. 


Readable account of “the salient events, the 
most noteworthy personalities, and the most 
thrilling episodes in a narrative which cov- 
ered nearly a thousand years” (Preface) The 
work of a Hungarian scholar. 


*Whitman, Sidney. Austria (Story of 
the nations) 1901. Putnam $1.50. 
Concise, scholarly record of the House of 
Hapsburg and of “the events of those provinces 
which now comprise the southeastward wedge 
of Teuton blood and civilization” (Preface) 


Belgium 


*Boulger, D. C. de K. Belgium of the 
Belgians. 1911. Scribner $1.50 
net. 

A mine of information of all kinds on mod- 
ern Belgium. Not wholly trustworthy as to 
facts, but accurate in its statistical data, which 
are drawn from government publications. 


Griffis, W. E. Belgium; the land of 
art. 1912. Houghton $1.25 net. 
Popular, condensed sketch of the history, 
legends, industry and modern expansion of 
Belgium. Contains very little on art. 
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Holland, Clive. The Belgians at home. 
1911. Little $3.50 net. 

Brief outline of Belgian history, description 
of the people, and good accounts, from the 
tourist’s point of view, of the more interesting 
places, 


France 
*Adams, G. B. The growth of the 
French nation. 1896. Macmillan 
$1.25 net. 


Rapid, accurate, skilful and interesting sur- 
vey to 189. Written for the reader unac- 
quainted with French history. 

Barker, E. H. France of the French. 
1909. Scribner $1.50 net. 

Cyclopedic work touching briefly on almost 
every phase of modern French life. 

Bracq, J. C. France under the Repub- 
lic. 1910. Scribner $1.50 net. 

General survey of progress under the Re- 
public and résumé of its intellectual, artistic 
and literary contribution to the world’s output 
during the last four decades. Written from an 
aggressively Protestant viewpoint. 


Headlam, Cecil. France (Making of 
the nations) 1913. Macmillan $2 
net. 


Concise, clear summary of facts, mainly poli- 
tical, in chronologic sequence—a series of 
events presented on a dead level, without re- 
lief or relative emphasis. Nation. 

Mason, Mrs C. A. The spell of France. 
1912. Page $2.50 net. 

Travel-story of a journey through the Midi, 
the Pyrenees and along the Mediterranean, 
with a mingling of historical information. 
Riggs, A. S. France from sea to sea. 

1913. McBride $1.25 net. 

Comprehensive little volume, emphasizing the 
attractions of the country outside Paris. Com- 
bines personal observation and historical in- 
formation. 

*Tardieu, A. P. G. 
‘ liances. 1908. 
net. 

Excellent account of France’s struggle to re- 
gain the position lost in 1871 and of the meth- 
ods by which the balance of power was re- 
stored. Gives a good insight into the compli- 
cated interrelations of European politics. 
Vizetelly, E. A. Republican France: 

1870-1912. 1913. Small $4 net. 

Detailed personal account written by an 
Englishman who has a “remarkable under- 
standing of French institutions and French 
life.’ Valuable for its wealth of concrete in- 
cident and its studies of the men of the time. 


France and the al- 
Macmillan $1.50 
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*Wendell, Barrett. The France of to- 
day. 1907. Scribner $1.50 net. 
Entertaining and keen chapters treating of 
the universities, society, the family, the French 
temperament, relation of literature to life, re- 
ligion, the Revolution and its effects, and the 
Republic. 


Germany 


*Barker, J. E. Modern Germany. 
ed. 1912. Dutton $3 net. 
A study of Germany’s political and economic 
problems, her policy, her ambitions and the 
causes of her success. Discusses Russo-Ger- 
man relations, Germany’s policy toward Great 
Britain and other current topics. 


Bernhardi, Friedrich von. Germany 
and the next war. New ed. 1914. 
Longmans 75c. 

Considers war a necessity as a means of na- 
tional and culiural development and predicts 
naval wars between England and Germany and 
between England and the United States. 


Bilow, B. H. M. K., furst von. Im- 
perial Germany. 1914. Dodd $3 
net. 

A frank discussion of Germany’s foreign 
and home policy, by the ex-chancellor, “A 
very lucid and, it cannot be doubted, perfectly 
truthful account of present German aims and 
policy. To all foreign nations this statement 
should be of the utmost value.” Lord Cromer. 
*Collier, Price. Germany and the Ger- 

mans from an American point of 
view. 1913. Scribner $1.50 net. 

A graphic picture of present-day Germany 
by a shrewd, well-informed and, on the whole, 
kindly observer of men and things. Nation. 
Crumb, J. A. Germany and England. 

1914. Dutton $1 net. 

Notable study of the attitude of Germany 
toward England, based on a close and sym- 
pathetic knowledge of German literature and 
current thought. Shows clearly “the nature 
of the inspiration at the back of German im- 
perialism.” 


Dawson, W. H. 
Germany. New ed. 
ner $1.50 net. 

Scholarly and impartial study of Germany’s 


industrial development since the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. 


Fried, A. H. 
the peace of the world. 
Doran $2 net. 


Reviews Kaiser Wilhelm’s utterances on 
peace and concludes that he is not a “war 


4th 


Evolution of modern 
1914. Scrib- 


The German emperor and 
1912. 
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lord” but a “peacemaker,” and that it is his 
ambition to preserve Germany from the stain 
of war. Author is a leader of the German paci- 
fist movement. 


Graves, A. K., pseud. Secrets of the 
German War Office. 1914. Mc- 
Bride $1.50 net. 

Purports to be the experiences of a “secret 
agent” formerly employed as a spy by the Ger- 
man War Office. Extremely interesting for its 
revelations of methods of obtaining informa- 
tion and for its comments on the Kaiser and 
others. Not wholly accredited by many. 


Henderson, E. F. Short history of Ger- 
many. 2v. 1902. Macmillan $4 
net. 

Introductory sketch to 1517, history from 
1517 to 1871. Written from Protestant and 
Prussian viewpoint. Best work in English 
for the period. Nation. 


Hurd, A. S., & Castle, Henry. 
sea-power. 1913. 
net. ' 

Explains that the present naval growth is 

rooted in native maritime instincts and that a 

marked increase in sea-power may be expected. 

“May be said to ask the question, ‘Will Anglo- 

Saxon or German civilization predominate in 

the world?’” New York Times. 


Perris, G. H. Germany and the German 
emperor. 1912. Holt $3 net. 
Analyzes and condemns the motives and acts 
of Bismarck and Emperor William, discusses 
the political conditions of the German empire 
today and the probabilities of war. Author’s 
attitude toward the German people is friendly, 
toward the government aggressively hostile. 
The last third of the book shows the vital im- 
portance to Germany of fields for expansion. 


Roberts, Elmer. Monarchical socialism 
in Germany. 1913. Scribner $1.25 
net. 

Describes the social and economic enter- 
prises owned and carried on by the govern- 
ment which in other countries yield profit to 
private firms or companies. 


Schauffler, R. H. Romantic Germany. 
1909. Century $3.50 net. 

Points out the romantic and picturesque in 
the material features, life, customs, legends, 
traditions and history of Germany’s principal 
cities. 

Shaw, Stanley. William of Germany. 
1913. Macmillan $2.50 net. 

Unites history and biography in an enter- 
taining, but not at all thorough or serious 
sketch of the emperor, and gives a summary 


German 
Scribner $3.50 
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of the main facts of his reign in chronologic 
order, 


*Sidgwick, Mrs C. U. Home life in 
Germany. 1908. Macmillan 50c 
net. 

Best work on this phase, based on first-hand 
knowledge and showing keen discrimination 
and appreciation, 


*Tower, Charles. Germany of today 
(Home univ. lib.) 1913. Holt 50c 
net. 


Compact, readable survey of the administra- 
tion of the empire, the states and municipal- 
ities, of education and intellectual life, indus- 
try, agriculture and society. 

Usher, R. G. Pan-Germanism. 1913. 
Houghton $1.75 net. 

Study of the German “defensive movement 
for self-preservation, for escaping the pres- 
sure of France and Russia, both bent on Ger- 
many’s destruction, and of an offensive move- 
ment directed against England, its object the 
conquest of the English possessions in the 
Mediterranean and in Asia’ (Author) 


*Wile, F. W. Men around the kaiser. 
1913. Lippincott $1.75 net. 
Vivacious newspaper sketches of over thirty 
prominent Germans, including Prince von Bii- 
low, the Crown Prince, Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia, Count von Bernstorff, Count Zeppelin, 
Krupp von Bohlen, and Admiral von Tirpitz. 


Great Britain 


*Fletcher, C. R. L. Introductory his- 
tory of England. 2v. 1911. Dutton 
$3.50 net. 

Racy but sound survey to 1815, primarily 
written for boys. More than any writer since 
Green the author has caught the spirit of Eng- 
land’s history. 


Ford, Edward, & Home, Gordon. Eng- 
land invaded. 1914. Macmillan 
$2 net. 

A serious and well founded forecast of what 
would happen in case Germany landed on the 

English coast. Publishers’ Weekly. 


*Innes, A. D. History of England. 
1913. Putnam $3.50 net. 

Military, political, industrial and social his- 
tory of Great Britain (not England), with spe- 
cial attention paid to recent times. Impartial, 
fairly readable and fully illustrated. 
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*Johnston, Sir H. H. Common sense in 
foreign policy. 1913. Dutton $1.25 
net. 

Readable, concise discussion of Britain’s re- 
lations with the principal foreign powers, and 
an interesting attempt to forecast the future. 


Marriott, J. A. R. 
terloo (1819-1900) 1913. 
nam $3 net. 

A useful if uninspiring record of the 19th 
century, carefully and on the whole impar- 
tially done. Saturday Review. 


English political institutions. 
1910. Oxford University Press $1.10 
net. 

Compact introduction to the study of Eng- 
lish politics, giving clear expositions of the 
constitution, the executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial powers, parliamentary procedure, local 
government, and the relations of the empire 
to the colonies. 


England since Wa- 
Put- 





Peel, George. The enemies of Eng- 
land. 1902. Longmans $4.50 
net. 

Discussion of the causes of enmity of the 
various states of Europe. 


The future of England. 


Macmillan $2 net. 

Examines the main problems and attempts 
their solution in a sane, fairly conservative 
manner. The chapter on England’s relation to 
the rest of Europe has special interest. 


Wilkinson, H. S. Britain at bay. 1910. 
Putnam $1.50 net. 

Written “to show the consequences for Great 
Britain of defeat in a serious war; the actual 
weak condition of the nation to meet such 
a war; the policy by which any war could be 
met” (Author). Critics disagree with his con- 
clusions. 


1912. 





Russia 
Alexinsky, Gregor. Modern Russia. 
1913. Scribner $3.75 net. 


An economist’s survey of Russian history 
and of the economic and political development 
of modern Russia. Contains much of value, 
but is not wholly dependable in the historical 
section. Author was a former member of the 
Duma. 

Baring, Maurice. The Russian people. 
1912. Doran $3.50 net. 

Contains a historical summary and a de- 
tailed exposition of the growth of the revolu- 
tionary movement since 1861. 
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Beveridge, A. J. The Russian advance. 
1903. Harper $2.50 net. 

A picture of the empire and its people un- 
surpassed in serious literature for accuracy 
and comprehension. Attitude markedly pro- 
Russian. Dial. 


Bigelow, Poultney. The borderland of 
Czar and Kaiser. 1895. Harper 
$2. 

Entertaining sketches, the majority descrip- 
tive of Russian life as an experienced observer 
saw it twenty years ago. Contains “Sidelights 
on the German soldier.” 


Graham, Stephen. Changing Russia. 
1913. Lane $2.50 net. 

Intimate travel pictures and impressions of 

peasant life, with sound observations on social, 
economic and intellectual changes. 


Morfill, W. R. Story of Russia (Story 
of the nations) 1890. Putnam 
$1.50 net. 


Short, popular survey. 


Rambaud, A. N. Expansion of Russia. 
2d ed. 1904. Eben Putnam $1 
net. 

Brief presentation of Russia’s development, 
her aims and probabilities of success, by an 
eminent authority. Pittsburgh. 


*Rappoport, A.S. Home life in Russia. 
1913. Macmillan $1.75 net. 
Comprehensive survey of practically all 
phases of Russian life, both in the country 
and in the towns. 


Schierbrand, Wolf von. Russia, 
strength and her weakness. 
Putnam $1.60 net. 

Discusses all phases of life that affect Rus- 
sia’s economic and political future, and holds 
that her present policy of foreign aggression 
and neglect of internal needs will lead to her 
destruction as a nation. 


her 
1904. 


Wallace, Sir D. M. Russia. 
1905. Holt $5 net. 
Valuable and voluminous study based on ex- 
periences ranging over thirty-five years. Spe- 
cially strong on the government, characteris- 
tic classes, and religious and social life. First 

edition 1877. 


*Williams, H. W. Russia of the Rus- 
sians. 1914. Scribner $1.50 net. 
Surveys the nation and people in chapters 
on literature, art, music, church, peasantry, 
trade and industry, and gives an account of 


New ed. 
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the political situation and of leading politi- 
cal figures, 


Servia 


*Miyatovic, Chedomil. Servia and the 
Servians. 1908. Page $3 net. 
Cyclopedic but interesting survey of coun- 
try and people, with a brief historical survey 
and statistical information. 


Stead, Alfred, ed. Servia by the Servi- 
ans. 1909. Heinemann 12/6 net. 
Papers by members of government and spe- 


cialists on the social, economic and political 
pbases of Servia,. 


Warfare 


Bernhardi, Friedrich von. On war of 


today. 2v. Rees, each 9s net. 
v. 1. Principles and elements of modern 
war; v. 2. Combat and the conduct of war. 


Full description of modern means of warfare. 
Author was former general of the German cav- 
alry. 


Bloch, J. S. Future of war. 
Ginn 65c net. 

Survey of military and naval strength of 
Europe (now out of date). Attempts to prove 
that there can never be another largely de- 
structive international war. 


Childers, Erskine. 
blanche. 1910. 
net. 

Discusses cavalry armament, drawing on ex- 
periences in the Boer and Russo-Japanese 

Wars. 


Fyfe, H. C. 
present and future. 
Dutton $3 net. 

Treats the history, mechanism and action 
of the submarine boat and its place in war- 
fare. 


Hazeltine, H. D. The law of the air. 
1911. Doran $1.50 net. 

Readable discussion of the existing English 
laws (1911) and possible future laws govern- 
ing the rights of the citizen and the state in 
the air. 


1899. 


War and the arme 
Longmans $2.10 


Submarine warfare, past, 
2ded. 1907. 


Johnstone, H. M. The foundations of 
strategy. 1914. G. Allen & Un- 
win 5s net. 

New English work, which lays down the 
fundamental principles of strategy and illus- 
trates them both from the history of past 
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campaigns and from anticipation of the great 
war which is just beginning. ‘The very book 
that is needed by those who wish intelligently 
to follow the military operations now in pro- 
gress.” Spectator. 


Spaight, J. M. Aircraft in war. 
Macmillan $2 net. 

Timely English work which discusses the 
numerous questions of international law to 
which this new arm must give rise. Spectator. 
War rights on land. 1911. Mac- 
millan $3.75 net. 


Practical and complete exposition, with top- 
ics and illustrations chosen from the war his- 
tory of the world during the past fifty years. 


1914. 





Treaties. International law 


Lawrence, T. J. Principles of inter- 
nationallaw. 4thed. 1910. Heath 
$3 net. 

Excellent textbook covering all branches of 

international law. Hall’s text (6th ed., 1910, 

Oxford Univ. $6) is also good. 


*U. S. Foreign relations committee, Sen- 
ate. Treaties, conventions, inter- 
national acts, protocols and agree- 
ments between the United States 
and other powers, 1776-1909, by 
W. W. Malloy (U. S. 61st cong. 2d 
sess. Senate doc. 357). 2v. 1910. 
Supt. of Docs. $2.50. 

Can be obtained free through Congressmen. 
Whittuck, E. A., ed. International 

documents, 1908. Longmans $3.50 
net. 

Contains all the conventions or treaties made 
since 1856 at the close of the Crimean War to 
those made at the second Peace Conference of 
the Hague in 1907. 

Arbitration 


Angell, Norman, pseud. Arms and in- 
dustry. 1914. Putnam $1.25 net. 
Further elaboration and defense of the propo- 
sitions contained first in The great illusion. 
Maintains that the European nations “‘are not 
sovereign, nor independent, nor entities, nor 
rival, nor advantageously predatory; that mili- 
tary power is irrelevant to the promotion of 
the aims, moral and material, postulated in 
that statement of ‘political principles’ on which 
militarism rests.” 


Peace. 





The great illusion. 
Putnam $1 net. 


Argues that no nation can ever reap any 
real or lasting benefit from a victorious war 


38d ed. 1911. 
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and that its commercial and industrial well- 
being does not depend on armament. Urges 
disarmament for economic, not ethical, reasons. 


*Chittenden, H. M. War or peace. 
1911. McClurg $1 net. 


Thoughtful, well reasoned and comprehen- 
sive discussion of the evils of war and a stand- 


ing army, by an officer of the United States 
Army. 


Higgins, A. B. The Hague peace con- 
ferences and other international 
conferences concerning the laws 
and usages of war. 1909. Put- 
nam $5 net. 

Serviceable record of the efforts to revise and 
fix international laws that have been made by 


the joint action of nations over half a cen- 
tury. Saturday Review. 


Jordan, D. S. 
1912. 
net. 

Reveals the extent and power of the “un- 
seen empire”—finance—which holds in bondage 


all civilized nations through the cost of war 
and standing armies. 


The unseen empire. 
Amer. Unit. Ass’n $1.25 


-—— War and waste. 
day $1.25 net. 
Opposes war and armament, chiefly from 
the economic standpoint, and urges the promo- 
tion of public opinion against them. 


1913. Double- 


Lamszus, Wilhelm. The human slaugh- 
ter-house. 1913. Stokes 50c net. 
Realistic picture of the horrors of modern 
warfare, written to show that “there is no 
such thing as a soldier’s glorious death on the 
field of honor.” Somewhat hysterical in style. 


Lynch, F. H. The peace problem. 
1911. Revell 75c net. 
Contains a concise statement of the results 
of the Hague conferences and more recent in- 
ternational arbitrations. 


Mahan, A. T. Armaments and arbitra- 
tion. 1912. Harper $1.40 net. 
Six of the ten articles comprise a judicious 
exposition of arguments in favor of armament. 
“Arbitration cannot always take the place of 
the processes and results obtained by the free 
play of natural forces’ (Preface) 





Some neglected aspects of war. 
1907. Little $1.50 net. 

Six articles demonstrating the necessary and 
righteous part played in modern civilization 
by war, and the impossibility of replacing it 
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shortly by any other agency. Publishers’ 
Weekly. 

Contains “The capture of private property 
at sea,” by Julian S. Corbett, and “The pow- 
ers that make for peace,” by Henry S. Pritch- 


ett. 


*Novicow, Jacques. War and its al- 

leged benefits. 1911. Holt $1 net. 

Readable and forceful argument against war, 
intelligible to all classes of readers. 


*Noyes, Alfred. The wine-press. 1913. 
Stokes 50c net. 
Eloquent indictment of war in the form of a 
poem, relating the horrible experiences of a 
loyal young Balkan peasant. 


Perris, G. H. Short history of war and 
peace (Home univ. lib.) 1911. 
Holt 50c net. 

Maintains that with modern armament war 
between two western nations would be suicidal, 
and sees in the supremacy of commerce and the 
success of international tribunals the chief 
factors in the organization of peace. 


Fiction 


Bazin, Réné. The children of Alsace. 
1912. Lane $1.30 net. 

Sympathetic portrayal of the situation of the 
inbabitants of Alsace, showing them to have 
remained wholly French in temperament and 
in political prejudices despite Germany’s rig- 
orous rule, 


Bloem, Walter. The iron year. 
Lane $1.25 net. 

The horrors of the Franco-German War re- 
lentlessly pictured in a story of a German 
general’s daughter and a French officer. Takes 
the attitude that the war was inevitable and 
righteous. 


Erckmann, Emile, & Chatrian, Alex- 
andre. Theconscript. 1906. Scrib- 
ner $1.25 net. 

Graphic story of a peasant whose prospects 
in life are spoiled by the conscription ordered 
after the retreat from Russia, 1812-13. Se- 
quels are The blockade of Phalsbourg and 
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Waterloo (Scribner $1.25) All are peasant 
stories which read like personal experiences. 


*Hugo, Victor. Les miserables. 2v. 
1862. Crowell $2.50. 

Contains the most noted description of the 

battle of Waterloo to be found in any litera- 


ture. 


Munro, H. H. When William -came. 
1913. Lane $1.25 net. 

Light story of the invasion of England by 
Germany, representing the docile attitude of 
the social classes who care little who governs. 
so long as their pleasure is not interrupted. 


*Palmer, Frederick. The last shot. 
1913. Scribner $1.35 net. 

Vivid picture of the efficiency and horrors of 
modern warfare, describing the struggle be- 
tween the Brown and the Gray (French and 
German) armies. Indirectly an argument for 
peace. 


Lay 
Long- 


*Suttner, Bertha, baroness von. 
down your arms! ~ 1892. 
mans 75c net. 

Passionate protest against war in the form 
of a recital of the experiences of the young 
wife of a German officer. The Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin of the peace movement, for which the 
author received the Nobel Peace Prize in 1905. 


War and peace. 
1886-9. Lane $1.75 net. 
The greatest picture of war and its effect 
ever written. Describes Russia during the 
Napoleonic wars. 


Wells, H.G. The world set free. 
Dutton $1.35 net. 

Picture of what the world will be in 1959 as 
the outcome of a stupendous world-wide war, 
which through the use of atomic bombs explod- 
ing ceaselessly is so disastrous that it be- 
comes the “last of all wars.” 


Zola, Emile. The downfall (Le deb- 

acle) 1892. Macmillan $1.50 net. 

The disastrous campaign that ended in Se- 

dan is described as it was seen and endured 
by two private soldiers. 


*Tolstoi, L. N., count. 
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